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;  INTRODUCTION 

This  study  began  with  a  careful  enquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  use  of  the  term  "belief"  in  modem  psycho- 
logical literature.  David  Hume  affirmed  that  "vivacity 
of  ideas''  was  the  essential  connotation  of  belief,  while 
James  Mill  thought  that  belief  could  be  explained  in  terms 
of  association  of  ideas.  James  Mill's  son,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  held  that  belief  is  an  "ultimate,"  that  is  a  condition 
of  mind  which  cannot  be  analyzed  or  explained  in  any 
other  terms.  Other  philosophers  have  insisted  that  be- 
lief and  judgment  are  closely  related  if  not  one  and  the 
same  process.  Walter  Bagehot,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  belief  is  a  process  related  not  so  much  to  the 
intellectual  process  as  to  feeling.  Feeling,  he  argued, 
is  the  predominant  element  in  belief;  and  then  we  have 
a  large  group  of  psychologists  such  as  James,  Stout,  Bain 
and  the  Behaviorists,  Avho  have  claimed  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  active  or  conative  {a'ocesses  form  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  belief. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  problem  in  modern  times  shows 
a  great  variety  of  views  concerning  the  nature  and  analy- 
sis of  belief.  It  also  reveals  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
major  problems  of  belief  are  not  carefully  differentiated. 
For  example,  the  ground  of  belief,  or  that  upon  which 
the  belief  is  established,  or  built  up,  is  not  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  actual  state  or  process  of  belief. 
Another  aspect  of  the  same  problem  is  what  we  may  call 
the  logic  as  opposed  to  the  psychologj-  of  belief.  The 
validity  of  a  belief  is  one  consideration  as  it  is  judged  by 
certain  standards  of  truth,  but  the  psychologist  is  not 
concerned  with   this.     His  interest  is  in  analysing  the 
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state  or  process  into  its  elements.  The  more  recent  social 
psychologists  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  social 
influence  in  the  making  and  establishing  of  belief,  and 
this  is  a  timely  emphasis,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  many  writers.  Moreover,  the  wide  range  of 
the  meanings  of  belief  has  never  been  adequately  set  forth. 
"Belief,"  "Credulity,"  "Conviction,"  "Confidence"  and 
"Faith"  are  terms  frequently  found  in  literature,  and  yet 
a  differentiation  of  the  use  of  these  terms  in  the  wide 
range  of  the  subject  is  lacking.  It  seems  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  set  to  work  on  a  classification  of  belief,  both  as 
to  "Grounds"  and  "Processes,"  in  order  to  show  the  wide 
range  of  the  subject,  to  attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  to  make  distinctions 
which  seemed  to  be  lacking  in  many  treatises  on  the 
subject. 

My  thanks  are  due  particularly  to  Professor  G.  S.  Brett, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  to  Professor  William 
McDougall,  formerly  Eeader  in  Psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  for  much  guidance  and  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions in  dealing  with  the  problem.  Dr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's 
lectures  and  criticisms  were  helpful  in  preparing 
Chapter  V. 

G.  F.  K. 
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The  Foundations  of  Faitli 

I.     Classification  of  Beliefs 
(a).     Psychological  Introduction 

Before  inserting  a  classification  of  beliefs  some  gen- 
eral words  of  explanation  are  necessary'.  It  is  usual  to 
distinguish  in  any  process  or  condition  of  mind  three 
elements  or  aspects,  namely  the  cognitive,  the  affective 
and  the  conative.  The  cognitive  element  refers  to  the 
awareness  of  objects  and  to  thinking  in  general.  The 
affective  element  refers  to  feelings  and  emotions,  while 
the  conative  element  refers  to  the  active  side  of  life. 
While  these  three  elements  are  commonly  distinguished 
it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  they  are  entirely  separate 
from  one  another.  No  one  element  appears  to  exist  in 
isolation,  although  in  any  complex  process  the  emphasis 
may  be  definitely  upon  one  of  them,  such  as  feeling  or 
cognition.  In  struggling  through  a  mathematical  prob- 
lem there  may  be  very  little  feeling  or  action  present, 
while  the  cognitive  element,  including  as  it  does  the  in- 
tellectual, is  predominant.  In  caressing  a  pet  dog  the 
emphasis  is  upon  feeling  rather  than  upon  cognition,  but 
awareness  of  the  object  of  one's  feelings  is  obviously  pres- 
ent. And  so  it  seems  generally  in  life.  All  complex 
processes  of  mental  life  consist  of  cognition,  feeling  and 
conation,  although  any  one  of  these  may  be  the  predomi- 
nant aspect  in  a  complex  process  at  any  time. 

Feeling  and  action  are  closely  bound  up  together, 
much  more  so  apparently  than  cognition  and  feeling  or 
cognition  and  action.    This  close  association  of  the  affec- 
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live  and  the  conative  elements  of  life  has  led  to  the  use 
of  the  term,  "aff  ective-conative,"  a  term  which  we  use  later 
in  the  classification. 

The  problems  of  belief  are  very  complex  because  they 
are  related  to  the  complex  organization  or  integration 
of  the  more  elementary  powers  or  elements  or  aspects  of 
life.  This  process  of  integration  we  have  tried  to 
represent  by  the  diagram  on  page  10.  We  are  born  wuth 
what  we  may  call  a  primary  equipment  and  this  seems  to 
consist  of  certain  elements  of  activity,  feeling  and  at  least 
capacity  for  awareness  and  thought,  whatever  these  terms 
may  mean.  We  do  not  consider  it  our  duty  to  say  what 
the  primary  constituent  elements  of  cognition,  feeling  and 
activity  are,  but  we  wish  to  convey  the  impression  (by 
means  of  the  diagram)  that  there  takes  place  a  systemati- 
zation  of  these  primary  constitutent  elements  in  each 
aspect  of  life;  and,  moreover,  that  a  process  of  integration 
is  going  on  continuously  among  the  systems  organized 
within  each  aspect.  For  example  within  the  affective  there 
takes  place  a  development  of  sentiments,  which  are  organ- 
ized groups  of  feelings  in  relation  to  any  object  or  person. 
On  the  conative  side  we  co-ordinate  activities  so  as  to 
become  skilful  in  the  performance  of  certain  kinds  of 
movements.  The  cognitive  and  intellectual  processes  of 
analysis  and  synthesis  and  of  learning  generally,  gradu- 
ally build  up  systems  of  relations  until  we  may  ulti- 
mately reach  scientific  or  philosophical  views. 

Moreover,  the  elements  or  the  systems  organized  in 
each  element,  form  by  co-operation  with  other  elements  or 
systems,  interrelated  systems  of  organized  mental  life. 
On  the  diagram  we  have  tried  to  show  the  close  connec- 
tion of  feeling  and  conation  on  the  lower  levels  and  we 
have  purposely  omitted  lines  connecting  elements  on  the 
cognitive  side  with  either  the  affective  or  the  conative  so 
as  to  emphasize  this  more  definitely.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply,  however,  that  there  is  no  connection  or  relation 
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between  the  cognitive  and  the  affective  or  conative  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  life.     This  would  be  obviously  false. 

The  problem  of  the  progressive  integration  of  all  the 
elements  and  systems  and  organizations  of  life  into  a 
unity  of  character  or  personality  is  the  most  difficult 
problem  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 
Such  a  unity  of  personality  would  seem  to  involve  much 
more  than  the  constructions  of  the  intellect  alone,  but  it 
can  never  leave  intellectual  constructions  out  of  consider- 
ation, because  these  must  be  used  as  landmarks  in  pro- 
gressing towards  the  goal  of  unity.  Many  of  the  problems 
of  belief  seem  to  arise  in  connection  with  these  processes 
of  integration,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  conception  of  the  Derived  Emotion,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  McDougall,  is  a  helpful  one  in  the 
problems  of  belief  and  we  must  now  explain  its  meaning. 
Impulses  seek  immediate  satisfaction,  and  if  such  satis- 
faction is  gained,  they  straightway  cease  to  be  active  and 
become  latent  until  the  next  occasion  of  their  operation. 
But  it  is  frequently  true  that  an  impulse  cannot  gain 
immediate  satisfaction,  and  under  such  delayed  condi- 
tions, desire  arises  for  the  object  which  will  satisfy.  De- 
sire is  in  fact  simply  an  impulse  that  has  become  con- 
scious of  its  end. 

During  the  operation  of  desire,  we  experience  certain 
emotions;  for  example,  as  we  desire  a  particular  object, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  we  are  about  to  attain  it. 
We  may,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  hope  that  we  will 
attain  it  or  we  may  even  feel  anxious  about  it  or  despair 
altogether  of  it.  These  feelings  thus  aroused  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  desire  are  called  "Derived  Emotions." 

Of  the  derived  emotions  in  which  we  are  especially 
interested,  namely,  confidence,  anxiety,  despair,  McDou- 
gall says  in  turn :  "Confidence  is  simply  desire  working 
towards  its  end  unobstructedly."^  .  .  .  "Anxiety  is  the 
'McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  18th  Edn.,  433. 
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ACTIVE 


BMOTIONAL 


COGNITIVE  & 
INTELLECTUAL 


Diagram  representing  the  integration  of  the  primary 
elements  of  life.     (Read  upwards.) 

A.  Some  of  the  primary  elements,  Active  or  Conative,  Emotional  or  Affec- 
tive, Cognitive  and  Intellectual. 

B.  To  represent  integration  within  each  group  of  elements. 

C.  To  represent  wider   integration    of  the   elements  of  different  groups. 
The  Affective  and  the  Conative  are  closely  related. 

D.  To  represent  a  still  wider  integration  of  different  groups  and  also  a 
more  complete  integration  of  the  elements  within  each  group. 

E.  To  represent  life  functioning  as  a  complete  unity,  all  the  elements  being 
completely  integrated. 
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name  by  which  we  denote  our  state  when  the  means  we 
are  taking  towards  the  desired  end  begin  to  seem  inade- 
quate, when  we  cast  about  for  possible  alternatives  and 
begin  to  anticipate  the  pains  of  failure."-  "Despair  is  the 
turning  point  at  which  we  cease  to  look  forward/'^  when 
we  find  that  the  end  which  we  have  desired  cannot  be 
attained. 

In  this  theoi*y  of  the  derived  emotions  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  the  key  to  the  solution  of  some  problems  of  belief. 
Confidence  derived  in  the  process  of  desire,  when  such  de- 
sire is  working  towards  its  end  unobstructedly,  seems 
to  be  a  most  important  element  in  the  belief  process. 
The  difference  in  the  various  levels  of  belief  consists  more 
in  the  type  of  ends  desired  and  in  the  means  used  to 
attain  those  ends,  than  in  the  actual  quality  of  the  derived 
emotion  of  confidence. 

The  derived  emotion  of  anxiety  seems  to  correspond,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  to  what  we  call  doubt.  When  we 
desire  an  end  and  find  our  efforts  to  attain  it  frustrated  to 
a  considerable  extent  we  begin  to  feel  anxious  about  at- 
taining it  or,  in  other  words,  we  doubt  the  possibility  of 
its  attainment  by  us.  There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of 
conflict  in  doubt,  but  in  some  cases  this  is  explicable  in 
terms  of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  theory  of  the  derived 
emotion  of  anxiety. 

Some  cases  of  disbelief  may  be  identified  with  the 
derived  emotion  of  despair.  When  we  find  the  end  de- 
sired quite  impossible  of  attainment,  then  we  experience 
the  emotion  of  despair,  in  other  words,  we  disbelieve  in 
our  ability  to  attain  it.  If,  for  example,  I  am  rushing  for 
a  train,  and  I  see  it  start  off  while  I  am  half  a  block  from 
the  station,  I  disbelieve  in  the  end  that  I  have  been  de- 
siring, namely  that  I  may  catch  the  train. 

=McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  18th  Edn.,  435. 

'McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  18th  Edn.,  440.  ; 
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(5),     Classification  of  Beliefs 

An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  beliefs  in  terms  of 
the  three  following  points,  namely,  complexity  of  the  pro- 
cess, relation  to  action,  and  relation  to  society.  In  the 
process  of  working  out  such  a  classification  a  further 
classification  suggested  itself.  This  latter  one  only  is 
inserted  here,  as  it  sums  up  all  that  was  contained  in  the 
first  classification.  Some  cases  of  belief  involve  grounds 
which  are  not  nearly  so  complex  and  intricate  as  others. 
Some  seem  to  be  related  almost  exclusively  to  what  we 
have  called  the  affective-conative  part  of  life,  while  others 
are  almost  exclusively  related  to  cognitive  and  intellec- 
tual processes,  and  again  other  beliefs  seem  to  involve 
both  the  affective-conative  and  the  intellectual  in  what  we 
might  call  equally  developed  proportions.  The  lesser  and 
greater  complexity  of  the  grounds  of  belief,  and  the  extent 
to  which  intellectual  processes  are  employed,  together 
with  the  thought  of  the  integration  of  the  elements  of  life 
suggest  certain  levels  of  belief. 

Pristine  Confidence  and  Unquestioning  Credence  are 
on  the  lowest  level  because  the  grounds  of  belief  are  less 
complex,  in  the  sense  of  involving  only  a  part  of  life  (ex. 
affective-conative  or  cognitive)  and  because  in  their  for- 
mation there  is  little  or  no  exercise  of  intellectual  pro- 
cesses. Practical  Confidence  and  Intellectual  Conviction 
and  Faith  are  high  up  because  they  imply  the  exercise  of 
intellectual  processes  in  their  development. 

Faith  has  been  placed  highest  because  it  seems  to  in- 
volve for  its  complete  realization  an  integration  of  all 
the  elements  of  life.  The  intellectual  needs  to  be  de- 
veloped in  order  that  Faith  may  be  Faith  and  not  Pristine 
Confidence.  The  intellectual  grounds  of  Faith  can 
scarcely  be  over-emphasized  and  yet  Intellectual  Convic- 
tion and  Faith  are  not  identical.  In  Faith  we  seem  to 
go  beyond  Intellectual  Conviction,  yet  the  guidance  of 
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the  latter  must  never  be  neglected.  The  grounds  of  In- 
tellectual Conviction  are,  for  the  most  part,  intellectual, 
while  the  grounds  of  Faith  are  most  complex,  involving, 
besides  the  intellectual,  the  affective-conative  organiza- 
tions of  life.  And,  moreover,  there  is  in  Faith  the  com- 
plexity of  facing  and  encountering  a  moral  hazard,  for 
one  is  thrusting  oneself  out  to  what  ought  to  be,  using 
means  which,  though  not  reasonably  irrelevant,  have 
nevertheless  not  been  proven  relevant  to  the  production 
of  such  an  end.  Such  thrusting  out  of  one's  whole  self 
denotes  an  integration  of  the  elements  of  the  self.  Hence 
if  we  ever  have  faith,  even  "as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed," 
it  would  seem  to  involve  at  least  a  partial  integration 
of  the  self,  and  perfect  faith  would  imply  complete  in- 
tegration and  organization  of  all  parts  of  one's  being. 
It  is  hard  to  be  good.     It  is  harder  still  to  have  faith. 

In  the  classification  the  term  belief  has  been  for  the 
most  part  avoided,  as  it  is  ordinarily  used  loosely  to 
cover  all  the  various  kinds  of  belief  named  therein.  We 
have  also  avoided  the  term  'Trimitive  Credulity"  since 
in  its  ordinary  usage  it  covers  both  "Pristine  Confi- 
dence" and  "Unquestioning  Credence."  The  words  "sub- 
jective" and  "objective"  are  used  loosely  in  the  common- 
sense  meaning  of  those  words,  for  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence in  description. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  types  of  belief 
shown  in  the  classification.  The  order  will  be  "Pristine 
Confidence,"  "Unquestioning  Credence,"  "Practical  Confi- 
dence," "Intellectual  Conviction,"  and  "Faith."  We  will 
deal  with  the  question  of  social  beliefs  and  point  out  the 
social  influences  on  the  beliefs  of  an  individual,  as  occa- 
sion arises  in  describing  the  various  types  of  belief  which 
we  have  just  named.  Some  obsen'ations  concerning  the 
beliefs  of  abnormal  persons  Avill  be  made  to  show  that 
after  a  certain  level  of  development  in  the  formation  of 
belief  is  reached  a  retrogression  may  take  place  rather 
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than  an  ascension  to  the  higher  levels.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  description  of  the  types  of  belief,  it  is, 
perhaps,  fitting  to  make  an  inference  from  this  study  con- 
cerning human  progress.  For  the  levels  of  belief  seem  to 
suggest  stages  in  the  moral  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  and  the  phenomena  of  arrested  de- 
velopment and  retrogression  may  be  observed  both  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  and  in  that  of  society. 

(c).  Individual  and  Social  Development 

The  development  of  the  individual  proceeds  from  Pris- 
tine Confidence  and  Unquestioning  Credence,  where  one 
of  a  number  of  instincts  or  impulses  may  be  operating, 
and  where  the  individual  may  be  completely  controlled 
in  his  belief  by  the  suggestions  of  society,  to  Practical 
Confidence  and  Intellectual  Conviction.  Here  intellectual 
criticism  is  freely  practised,  but  at  this  stage  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  individual  will  be  effective  as  a  whole, 
or  that  he  will  be  at  one  with  himself,  or  that  he  will 
concentrate  his  whole  energy  towards  social  serving  and 
constructive  purposes.  Hence  the  ascent  to  faith  is 
necessary  for  the  highest  individual  development,  because 
at  this  stage  unity  of  personality  may  be  achieved  in 
relation  to  constructive  purposes,  together  with  an  in- 
vincible confidence  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  rational 
basis. 

Arrested  development  is  all  too  common  in  human 
life.  In  terms  of  belief  this  means  that  the  individual 
never  arises  above  Pristine  Confidence,  or  Unquestioning 
Credence,  or  at  least,  Practical  Confidence.  He  fails  to 
rise  to  the  higher  levels  of  Intellectual  Conviction  and 
Faith.  Moreover,  retrogression  from  Practical  Confidence 
and  Intellectual  Conviction  to  Pristine  Confidence  and 
Unquestioning  Credence  commonly  takes  place  in  cases  of 
abnormality.     As   civilization  becomes  more   and   more 
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complex,  the  intensity  and  speed  of  it  causes  the  intel- 
lectual strain  to  become  so  great  that  refuge  is  being  in- 
creasingly taken,  by  regression,  to  the  lower  types  of  be- 
lief, but  an  alternative  to  regression  is  the  ascent  to  faith 
and  that  should  be  the  direction  of  normal  progress. 

The  development  of  society,  likewise,  proceeds  from 
Pristine  Confidence  and  Unquestioning  Credence  of  sav- 
ages and  primitive  people  to  the  higher  forms  of  belief. 
At  the  lower  levels,  society  is  bound  in  all  its  activities  by 
custom,  and  there  is  little  or  no  individuality  expressed 
by  the  units  of  society. 

The  attainment  of  Practical  Confidence  and  Intellec- 
tual Conviction  marks  a  stage  of  development  in  human 
society.  Custom  no  longer  determines  the  realm  of  ends 
and  the  range  of  means,  but  intellectual  judgments  are 
made  both  as  to  the  ends  which  should  be  pursued  and 
also  as  to  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  attained.  This 
development  is  related  to  the  development  of  more  effec- 
tual group  organizations,  and  the  growth  of  group  senti- 
ments which  preserve  the  group's  stability  during  times 
of  intellectual  criticism.  Stability  in  society  is  not  de- 
stroyed, but  tends  to  become  greater  as  the  beliefs  and 
activities  of  the  group  are  based  more  and  more  upon 
rational  grounds;  moreover,  the  individuals  composing 
society  tend  to  become  freer  and  more  effective  personali- 
ties within  the  group  in  which  they  are  organized. 

But  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee at  this  stage  that  he  will  be  effective  as  a  whole  in  re- 
lation to  constructive  purposes,  so  there  is  no  guarantee 
at  this  stage  that  society  will  be  effective  as  a  whole  in 
relation  to  constructive  ends  or  purposes.  The  freer  the 
individual  becomes,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  he  will  be 
at  one  with  his  group  considered  as  a  whole,  if  the  only 
basis  for  harmony  is  a  rational  one,  great  though  ration- 
ality is  as  a  basis  of  harmony.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
guarantee   that    the    multiplicity    of    organized    groups 
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within  society  will  ever  become  completely  harmonized 
in  their  purposes  on  rational  grounds  alone.  And  so  the 
ascent  to  Faith  seems  necessary  for  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  society,  since  it  gives  place  for  continuous  reach- 
ing out,  and  also  promises  unity  in  relation  to  construc- 
tive purposes. 

Arrested  development  in  society  may  be  overcome  in 
part  by  education,  but  ultimately  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation are  necessary.  Reversion  to  crowd  conditions  is 
prevented,  in  part,  by  higher  intellectual  development, 
where  the  individual  is  less  influenced  by  social  sugges- 
tions; but  development  towards  complete  organization  of 
personality,  as  in  Faith,  is  the  only  real  guarantee  against 
retrogression. 
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II.    Pristine  Confidexcb 

(o).     The  General  Xatiire  of  this  Type  of  Belief. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  the  derived 
emotions,  we  may  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of  Pris- 
tine Confidence.  In  the  first  place,  true  to  type,  it  arises 
in  the  course  of  a  desire,  when  a  desire  is  proceeding 
unobstructedly  towards  its  object  or  end.  But  its  dif- 
ferentia from  the  higher  levels,  as  also  that  of  practical 
confidence,  is  that  the  desire  is  usually  for  an  object  re- 
garded as  concrete.  And  its  special  ditferentia  is  first, 
that  the  concrete  end  desired  is  not  subject  to  intellectual 
criticism,  imaginary  constructions  being  regarded  quite 
as  real  as  anything  else.  And,  secondly,  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  end  are  considered  but  little  if  at  all, 
and  even  when  they  are  considered  they  are  not  sulijected 
to  intellectual  criticism.  Pristine  Confidence  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  reaction,  involving  the  dei'ived  emotion  of  Con- 
fidence, towards  a  concrete  end,  when  the  possibility  of 
the  end  is  not  at  all  subjected  to  intellectual  criticism 
and  when  the  means  are  little  thought  of  or  in  any  case 
not  subjected  to  intellectual  criticism. 

A  boy  went  to  a  country  fair  with  his  father.  There 
he  saw  a  balloon  ascend  and  a  man  descend  from  it  in  a 
parachute.  Evidently  his  self-exalting  impulse  became 
active  and  he  desired  to  be  the  actor  in  a  similar  situ- 
ation. "When  he  went  home  he  stealthily  appropriated  his 
mother's  best  silk  umbrella,  took  it  out  into  the  yard  and 
tied  strong  cords  to  each  rib.  Then  he  attached  the  clothes 
basket  to  the  ends  of  the  cords.  The  apparatus  now  com- 
plete, he  ascended  with  it  to  the  roof  of  a  shed,  climbed 
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into  the  basket  and  away  he  went.  What  a  disillusion- 
ment was  there !  The  umbrella  went  inside  out,  the  bas- 
ket was  destroyed,  and  the  boy,  bruised,  and  more  humili- 
ated than  bruised,  was  learning  by  experience. 

He  earnestly  desired  to  achieve  a  feat  similar  to  the 
one  observed  at  the  fair.  He  thought  chiefly  of  the  end 
thus  to  be  attained.  The  means  were  simply  suggested 
by  similarity,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  means  was  not  a 
subject  in  his  mind  of  intellectual  criticism.  In  using 
such  means,  which  were  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
original  ones,  he  was  confident  that  he  would  sail  bliss- 
fully through  the  air  as  he  desired.  It  was  a  case  of 
desire  proceeding  unobstructedly  to  its  end,  and  he  showed 
his  belief  by  proceeding  to  verify  it.  Such  a  case  illus- 
trates Pristine  Confidence  and  it  likewise  shows  how,  by 
experience,  the  child  is  led  to  examine  critically  the  means 
of  attaining  a  desired  end.  Experiences  of  this  sort  break 
down  Pristine  Confidence  and  become  the  material  out  of 
which  Practical  Confidence  develops. 

The  sentiments  which  develop  in  a  child's  mind  in 
relation  to  certain  persons,  particularly  his  mother,  pro- 
vide further  examples  of  Pristine  Confidence.  The  child 
has  confidence  in  his  mother,  and  that  confidence  in  the 
majority  of  cases  persists  from  youth  to  old  age.  This 
fact  leads  Baldwin  to  say,  *'My  mother's  love  is  a  thing 
in  which  I  cannot  be  said  to  believe."^  Baldwin  main- 
tains that  doubt  must  arise  before  we  have  belief,  and 
as  the  child  never  doubts  its  mother's  love,  it  can  never 
believe  it.  This  may  be  true  according  to  his  definition 
of  belief,  but  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  child  has  no 
confidence  in  its  mother.  It  has  most  implicit  confidence. 
Such  implicit  confidence,  born  of  the  sentiment  of  love, 
may,  and  usually  does  become,  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
perience, practical  confidence  in  one's  mother. 

'Baldwin,  "Feeling  and  Will,"  page  156. 
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But  this  is  not  true  with  respect  to  the  object  of  all 
sentiments,  for  example,  the  confidence  in  Santa  Claus. 
The  belief  in  Santa -Claus  is  complex.  We  find  the  in- 
stinct of  acquisition  at  work,  as  is  sliown  by  the  letter  to 
Santa  Claus  and  the  desire  for  the  numerous  imagined 
Christmas  presents  from  Santa's  huge  bags  of  toys  and 
sweets.  The  child  experiences  the  derived  emotion  of  con- 
fidence as  he  looks  forward  to  Christmas  Day.  He  is  sure 
he  will  receive  the  desired  articles.  He  believes  with  Un- 
questioning Credence  what  is  told  him  by  his  elders 
concerning  Santa  Claus  and  his  methods,  and  he  sees 
no  difficulty  in  the  means  proposed.  He  has  Pristine 
Confidence  as  he  awaits  Christmas  Eve,  that  Santa 
will  not  fail  him,  for  he  has  learned  to  exercise 
the  sentiment  of  love  towards  his  imagined  benefactor. 
But  suppose  the  child  does  not  receive  all  he  anticipated, 
or  he  receives  a  suggestion  that  some  one  else  gave 
him  the  toys  instead  of  Santa  Claus,  he  becomes 
anxious,  he  doubts;  and  if  the  check  experienced  is  over- 
whelming he  despairs  both  of  receiving  the  desired  toys 
and  of  his  imagined  benefactor.  Most  of  us,  perhaps,  re- 
member the  emotion  of  despair  we  experienced  when  we 
found  that  after  all  the  Santa  who  comes  down  the  chim- 
ney was  not  real.  This  is  disbelief  replacing  Pristine 
Confidence.  The  child  originally,  then,  has  confidence  -in 
his  mother  and  in  Santa  Claus,  but  while  the  former  con- 
fidence usually  changes  into  a  higher  type  of  Practical 
Confidence,  the  latter  is  almost  invariably  destroyed. 
Anxiety  and  doubt,  and  finally  despair  and  disbelief  take 
the  place  of  Pristine  Confidence.  Summing  up,  the  facts 
of  child  belief  seem  to  bear  out  our  description  of  Pristine 
Confidence,  namely,  that  it  is  a  derived  emotion  arising 
in  the  course  of  unobstructed  reaction  in  desire  towards 
some  object  or  person  regarded  as  concrete,  when  the  end 
and  the  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end  are  for  the 
most  part,  not  subject  to  intellectual  criticism. 
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(6).     Confidence  of  Savages 

It  is  often  said  of  the  savage  that  he  acts  rather  than 
Relieves.  This  statement  is  inaccurate  if  it  is  meant  to 
imply  that  action  is  set  over  against  belief  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  thing.  Belief  is  too  closely  related  to  the 
active  impulses  to  make  any  such  antithesis  as  the  state- 
ment would  suggest.  But  here  again  we  have  an  example 
of  the  loose  use  of  the  word  ''belief."  The  truth  is  that 
the  savage  has  not  attained  to  the  high  level  of  Intellec- 
tual Conviction,  where  action  is  often  less  evidently  re- 
lated to  belief  than  on  the  lower  levels.  The  savage  may 
not  have  definite  Intellectual  Convictions  concerning  the 
sacred,  for  example,  but  he  believes  and  he  certainly  has 
confidence,  or  anxiety  or  despair  as  he  deals  with  the 
sacred.  The  savage  has  instinctive  tendencies  demanding 
satisfaction  and  as  these  cannot  always  be  immediately 
satisfied,  he,  like  any  human  being,  experiences  desire. 
And  as  he  desires  a  particular  end,  he  has  confidence  in 
attaining  it,  if  he  uses  the  traditional  and  customary 
ceremonies  of  his  group.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  the 
function  of  most  of  the  savage  ritual  is  to  maintain  con- 
fidence in  attaining  the  ends  which  the  group  desires. 
The  savage  believes  with  unquestioning  credence  the  tra- 
ditional means  taught  him  by  his  elders  and  he  believes 
with  Pristine  Confidence  the  attainment  of  those  ends  by 
the  use  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies. 

The  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  savage  acts  rather 
than  believes  is  embodied  in  Robertson  Smith's  argument, 
that  ritual  comes  before  definite  religious  convictions. 
Early  religions  consisted  entirely  of  institutions  and 
practices.^  The  savage  does  not  at  first  ask  why  or  how, 
but  he  acts  in  accordance  with  the  socially-accepted 
ritual.  Ritual  thus  would  seem  to  come  before  and  give 
rise  to  myth  in  the  historj'  of  the  race. 

'Robertson  Smith,  "Religion  of  Semites,"   page  18. 
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We  are  constrained  to  accept  the  view  that  in  much 
savage  ritual  we  have  magico-religious  ceremonies  which 
express  the  inmost  desires  of  savage  society.  The  idea 
of  means  is  vague,  being  ascribed,  if  at  all,  to  mana,  a 
most  mysterious  power.  The  practices  are  traditional 
for  the  most  part,  and  are  not  at  all  subject  to  intellectual 
criticism.  And  further  the  ends  are  dictated  by  instinc- 
tive cravings  for  certain  heartfelt  wants.  Under  such 
conditions  there  can  be  no  obstruction  to  the  desire  as  it 
proceeds  towards  its  end  and  hence  the  derived  emotion 
of  confidence  necessarily  arises. 

Anxiety  may  arise  concerning  the  food  supply,  the 
lack  of  rain,  the  growth  of  the  young  boys,  or  concerning 
the  result  of  war,  and  the  function  of  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected therewith  is,  psychologically  considered,  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  desired  end.  Under  the  influences  of 
action  and  suggestion  of  various  sorts,  anxiety  gives  way 
to  confidence.  A  number  of  cases  of  anxiety  and  despair 
also  come  from  breaking  of  taboos  or  from  the  feeling 
that  one  is  the  victim  of  black  magic.  An  example  of 
anxiety  giving  way  to  confidence  in  self-preservation  is 
given  by  Spencer  and  Gillen.  "There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever but  that  the  natives  stand  in  great  awe  of  pointing 
sticks.  After  considerable  persuasion  we  induced  one  old 
man  to  show  us  how  the  Atnilinga  was  used.  Another 
native  who  was  with  us  at  the  time,  promptly  retired  to 
a  safe  distance,  and  after  the  old  man  had  vigorously 
jerked  the  pointing  stick  towards  an  imaginary  enemy, 
he  himself  was  evidently  rather  upset,  and  told  us  some 
of  the  Arungquiltha  or  evil  magic  had  gone  up  into  his 
head.  The  natives  are  people  of  the  most  wonderful  ima- 
gination, and  we  thought  at  first  it  was  going  to  affect 
him  seriously ;  however,  we  assured  him  that  our  medicine 
chest  contained  magic  powerful  enougli  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  all  the  Atnilingas  in  the  tribe,  and  gradually  he 
recovered  his  equanimity.     Had  he  made  the  stick  him- 
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self,  then  the  pointing  would  not  have  affected  him,  but 
he  was  frightened  because  its  magic  was  that  of  some 
other  and  unknown  person."^ 

Before  concluding  this  section  on  Pristine  Confidence 
we  should  mention  the  problems  of  dreams,  omens  and 
such  like  phenomena.  The  interest  in  the  future  is  keen 
among  all  peoples  at  all  times  in  the  history  of  society, 
and  all  the  world  over  we  find  belief  in  omens  and  dreams, 
in  mysterious  presentments,  warnings  and  vague  forebod- 
ings. As  one  faces  an  unknown  future  desires  arise  for 
things  which  will  make  for  his  own  or  his  group's  well- 
being,  and  possibly  also  for  those  things  which  will  harm 
his  enemy.  During  the  working  out  of  such  desires,  often 
intensely  strong,  suggestions  favorable  to  the  mental 
bias  are  gladly  received.  Favorable  omens  and  dreams 
send  men  on  their  way  rejoicing  with  complete  confidence 
as  to  their  success.  The  instincts  of  self-preservation  and 
self-exaltation  are  strong  in  most  men  and  there  is  usu- 
ally hesitation  about  embarking  upon  an  enterprise  when 
anxiety  persists  concerning  personal  safety  or  success. 
But  anxiety  gives  place  to  confidence  if  the  dream  or 
omen  is  favorable,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  unfavor- 
able, confidence  rapidly  develops  into  despair,  and  dis- 
belief talvcs  the  place  of  belief. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  tliis  section  dealing  with  Pristine 
Confidence  so  far  as  the  savage  is  concerned.  We  have 
seen  that  the  import  of  his  religious  striving  is  "May 
blessings  come,  may  mischiefs  go."-  He  represents  these 
desires  in  his  ceremonial  songs  and  dances  according  to 
established  custom.  He  thinks  chiefly  of  the  end  desired 
and  little  of  the  means,  the  latter  being  attributed  mainly 
to  mana.  The  end  is  dictated  by  his  deepest  needs  and 
the  possibility  of  its  attainment  is  not  subject  to  intellec- 
tual criticism. 

'Spencer  and  Gillen,"  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia," 
page  462. 

"Marett,  "Anthropology,"  H.U.L.,  page  233. 
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Confidence  as  a  derived  emotion  arises  when  the  de- 
sire is  progressing  unobstructedly  to  its  end,  and  usually 
there  is  no  obstruction,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of 
diversity  of  social  suggestion. 

If  the  group  has  started  a  ceremony  with  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  attainment  of  its  desires,  that  anxiety  gives 
place  to  confidence  under  the  influence  of  action  and  the 
various  forms  of  suggestion.  ''The  function  of  religion 
.  .  .  is  to  restore  confidence  when  man  is  mazed,  and  out 
of  his  depth,  fearful  of  the  mysteries  that  obtrude  on  his 
life,  3-et  compelled,  if  not  exactly  wishful,  to  face  them 
and  wrest  from  them  whatever  help  is  in  them,"^  And 
confidence,  if  weak  at  the  beginning,  is  buttressed  and 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  the  ceremonies  by  the  forces 
of  activity  and  suggestion. 

The  magico-religious  rites  may  degenerate  into  purely 
magical  practices,  and  the  use  of  religion  to  induce  con- 
fidence in  the  unknown  future  may  be  supplanted  by 
omens  and  charms  and  signs.  But  even  in  these  purely 
magical  practices  we  have  all  the  marks  of  Pristine  Con- 
fidence, namely,  the  irrelevant  means  (i.e.,  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  intellectualist),  the  reaction  to  the 
all-engrossing  desired  end;  and  the  derived  emotion  of 
confidence. 

(c).     Pristine  Con-fidence  in  Modern  Society. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  Pristine  Confidence 
is  an  attitude  which  exists  in  modem  adult  society  as 
well  as  in  savage  and  child  life,  indeed  the  prevalence 
of  it  is  rather  striking,  and  yet  it  is  but  another  piece 
of  evidence  that  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  human 
nature  persist  practically  unchanged  throughout  the  ages, 
change  our  intellectual  outlook  as  we  will.  .  Most  of  us, 
I  venture  to  suggest,  are  more  or  less  superstitious.     We 

iMarett,  "Anthropology,"  page  233. 
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are  confident  or  worried  about  our  dreams  if  we  think 
they  foretell  the  future ;  many  of  us  make  use  of  charms 
and  amulets  and  who  has  not  felt  confident  as  he  saw  a 
good  sign  or  omen,  even  though  afterwards  he  may  have 
decided  that  it  was  a  piece  of  irrelevant  data  ? 

We  face  an  unknown  future  and  we  desire  many  satis- 
factions. We  desire  to  know,  we  desire  self-preservation, 
and  self-exaltation,  the  latter  more  frequently  perhaps 
than  we  would  acknowledge.  We  cloak  the  facts  by  using 
the  term,  ''Good  Luck,"  instead  of  self -exaltation.  But 
then  the  former  term  is  acceptable  to  society,  whereas 
the  latter  would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  savage  believes  that  if,  for  example  (as  in 
Borneo),  the  hawk  flies  in  a  certain  direction,  he  will 
succeed  in  the  enterprise  he  is  undertaking.  But  many  a 
highly  civilized  man  believes  that  if  he  finds  a  four-leaved 
clover,  he  will  be  successful  in  his  enterprise.  And  what 
is  the  difference  in  so  far  as  belief  is  concerned  ?  In  both 
cases,  as  they  desire  a  definite  end,  confidence,  as  a  derived 
emotion,  is  strengthened  by  the  omen  of  good  luck.  The 
savage  embarks  on  his  enterprise  rejoicing  and  so  does 
the  modern  man. 

Of  course,  when  we  sit  down  to  intellectualize,  we 
say  that  after  all  the  four-leaved  clover  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  success,  and  so  we  call  the  belief  "supersti- 
tious." This  the  savage  does  not  do.  To  him  the  flying 
of  the  hawk  is  part  of  the  complex  of  the  facts  of  life 
to  be  observed,  and  regarded,  since  it  has  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  his  everyday  life.  Our  intellectual  explan- 
ation is  ex  post  facto,  but  in  practice  as  we  face  the  un- 
known future,  the  emotion  of  confidence  is  increased  in  the 
process  of  a  desire  if  we  find  the  four-leaved  clover. 

Similarly  with  negative  superstitions  to  avoid  bad 
luck.  How  often  has  one's  confidence  been  strengthened 
as  he  "touched  wood?"  Many  people  become  confident 
by  so  doing,  that  the  ill  which  they  desire  to  avoid,  is 
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offset  entirely.  And  then  of  doubt,  just  as  the  savage  be- 
comes anxious  about  the  success  of  his  exploit  if  the  hawk 
flies  in  a  wrong  direction,  so  the  civilized  man  becomes 
anxious  about  his  welfare,  if  in  the  course  of  his  enter- 
prise, he  breaks  a  mirror.  The  derived  emotion  of  anxiety 
arises  when  the  probability  of  the  attainment  of  one's  de- 
sires is  less  than  hopeful.  He  doubts.  And  if  there  is 
added  to  his  experience  some  other  ill  omen,  such  as 
suddenly  remembering  that  it  is  Friday,  he  despairs  of 
realizing  his  desire.     He  disbelieves. 

The  extent  to  which  superstition  exists  among  sup- 
posedly intellectual  classes,  is  shown  by  Conklin  in  an 
article  entitled,  ''Superstitious  Beliefs  and  Practices 
Among  College  Students.'"^  He  shows  that  thirty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  students  admitted  that  they  were  supersti- 
tious about  knocking  on  wood,  twenty-six  per  cent,  about 
the  four-leaf  clover,  twenty  per  cent,  about  dreams  being 
prophetic,  thirteen  per  cent,  about  the  number  13,  eleven 
per  cent,  about  opening  an  umbrella  in  the  house,  nine  per 
cent,  about  black  cats,  eight  per  cent,  about  picking  up 
pins,  seven  per  cent,  about  beginning  anything  on  Friday, 
and  about  walking  under  a  ladder,  five  per  cent,  about 
breaking  a  wishbone,  and  so  on. 

The  chief  explanations  offered,  for  allowing  these 
things  to  influence  their  conduct,  were  social  suggestion, 
authority  of  parents  or  elders,  verifjnng  experiences,  feel- 
ings or  emotions  involved.  The  feelings  or  emotions  in- 
volved explain  the  tendency  for  superstitions  to  persist  in 
spite  of  reason.  Social  suggestion,  whether  from  parents 
or  elders  or  others,  is  a  strong  force  in  implanting  the 
superstition  in  a  childish  mind,  but  it  does  not  so  well 
explain  the  persistence  of  the  belief  after  the  intellect  is 
developed  to  some  extent,  which  is  presumably  the  case 
with  college  students.  Verifying  experiences  are  strong- 
est in  establishing  a  belief  as  truth,  but  emotional  ex- 

'Am.  Journal  of  Psy.,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  1,  Jan.,  1919,  page  83f. 
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periences  of  confidence  are  strongest  in  retaining  the  be- 
lief, even  when  reason  declares  it  superstitious. 

Frazer's  concluding  remark  concerning  superstition 
is  worth  quoting:  "As  a  body  of  false  opinions — supersti- 
tion is  indeed  a  most  dangerous  guide  in  practice,  and  the 
evils  which  it  has  wrought  are  incalculable.  But  vast  as 
are  those  evils,  they  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  benefit 
which  superstition  has  conferred  on  society,  by  furnish- 
ing the  ignorant,  the  weak  and  the  foolish  with  a  motive, 
bad  though  it  be,  for  good  conduct."^ 

iFraser,  "Psyche's  Task,"  2nd  Edn.,  155. 
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III.     Unquestioning  Credence 

(a).     The  General  Nature  of  tJiis  Type  of  Belief 

In  Pristine  Confidence  we  found  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  affective-conative  process.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  cognition. 
Indeed  we  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  in  desire  we  usually 
have  in  mind  a  definite  object  or  end.  After  all,  this  is 
only  reaffirming  what  is  frequently  pointed  out,  namely, 
that  in  any  case  of  behavior  we  may  distinguish  certain 
aspects  of  the  total  reaction  and  for  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence speak  of  them  in  isolation  from  one  another,  but  we 
must  always  remember  that  we  have  made  the  distinctions 
and  that  in  reality  the  distinguished  aspects  of  the  total 
process  are  never  found  in  isolation  from  one  another. 

But  one  or  more  of  the  distinguished  elements  may  be 
so  predominant  that  the  others  fall,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, into  the  background.  And  that  is  one  of  the  points 
considered  in  our  distinction  between  Pristine  Confidence 
and  Unquestioning  Credence,  because  in  the  latter,  cog- 
nition seems  to  be  the  dominant  aspect  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess, while  in  the  former  the  affective-conative  elements 
predominate. 

In  life  generally  we  react  to  a  thing  as  we  interpret 
it,  or  as  it  is  interpreted  for  us  by  others.  That  with 
which  I  am  writing  I  call  a  pen,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
observe  only  a  complex  of  color,  shape  and  a  few  other 
qualities.  In  the  early  stages  of  human  development  the 
importance  of  social  interpretation  is  paramount.  This 
is  largely  true  of  the  child  in  civilized  society  as  well  as 
of  the  savage,  and  it  reveals  the  great  significance  of  com- 
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munication,  particularly  of  the  verbal  sort,  among  human 
beings.  The  child  and  the  savage  are  told  what  a  thing 
is,  for  example,  a  tree  or  a  stone,  and  they  react  to  it  as 
"that."  This  is  the  essence  of  ''seeing  is  believing"  on  the 
lower  levels.  Moreover  the  reaction  to  the  object  as  tfiat 
on  the  strength  of  individual  or  social  interpretation  is 
a  process  of  verification,  elementary  it  may  be,  but  none 
the  less  real.  Doubt  and  disbelief  are  due,  at  this  early 
stage,  chiefly  to  contra-suggestion  by  social  authorities, 
but  they  may  also  be  due  to  lack  of  verification. 

A  young  child  sees  an  object.  Its  interpretation  of 
the  object  is  well-nigh  limited  to  that  which  is  related  to 
the  hunger  impulse,  so  it  reacts  to  it  as  food.  That  is 
Unquestioning  Credence.  If  it  satisfies,  well  and  good ;  the 
belief  is  verified  in  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned;  if 
it  does  not  satisfy  a  "check"  has  been  encountered  and  the 
basis  of  doubt  is  established. 

A  savage  comes  across  a  stone  strange  in  shape.  Im- 
mediately he  interprets  it  as  no  common  stone,  but  as 
something  which  has  mana.  So  he  proceeds  to  act  to- 
wards it  as  that,  and  puts  it  in  the  pigsty  or  buries  it 
at  the  base  of  a  tree  so  that  the  pigs  may  multiply  or 
the  tree  may  be  fruitful.  If  it  works  his  belief  is  verified ; 
if  not,  he  probably  doubts  his  original  interpretation  of  it 
as  a  mana  stone. 

But,'as  in  the  case  of  the  child,  the  savage  absorbs  most 
of  his  interpretations  of  the  facts  of  his  environment  from 
social  suggestion.  He  is  told  that  certain  things  or  places 
or  institutions  possess  mana,  or  that  certain  things  are 
taboo,  and  he  accepts  the  interpretation  with  unquestion- 
ing credence  and  reacts  to  them  as  such.  His  reactions 
always  "work,"  in  some  sense  of  that  word,  because  there 
is  no  suggestion  in  primitive  society  that  they  could  be 
otherwise  regarded  than  as  society  has  always  regarded 
them.  He  sees  with  his  own  eyes  that  they  are  so. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  diversity  of  suggestion  precludes 
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the  abandonment  of  social  interpretation  even  when  ac- 
cording to  the  pragmatic  test,  it  does  not  work.  The  in- 
dividual is  so  completely  within  the  grip  of  social  inter- 
pretation dating  back  to  the  Alcheringa,  that  all  experi- 
ment by  him  is  ruled  out  completely.  Sacred  places  con- 
tinue to  be  sacred,  and  taboos  retain  their  rigid  obser- 
vance, all  because  of  the  unquestioning  credence  of  the 
savage. 

The  savage  frequently  associates  a  man's  belongings, 
such  as  his  weapons  or  his  loin  cloth  or  his  hair,  with  the 
man  himself.  This  is  done  at  first  under  the  influence 
of  overwhelming  emotion,  but  it  comes  to  be  a  matter 
of  social  interpretation.  Everybody  does  it.  Hence,  if 
he  appropriates  a  strong  man's  weapons,  he  ipso  facto, 
possesses  his  strength ;  or,  if  in  turn,  he  stabs  a  bit  of 
his  enemy's  clothing  he  has  mortally  wounded  him — for 
in  either  case  "seeing  is  believing."  The  social  inter- 
pretation of  a  footstep  in  the  sand  is  more  than  a  mere 
impression  of  a  foot,  in  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
man  who  walked  there,  and  to  destroy  the  impression  is 
to  injure  the  man. 

We  are  inclined  to  the  view,  however,  that  in  most 
cases  of  belief  in  magic  the  emotional-active  aspects  of 
life  predominate  in  the  behavior  of  the  savage  and  we 
have  introduced  the  topic  here  chiefly  to  bring  out  the 
rigidity  of  unopposed  and  therefore  uncriticized  social 
interpretation. 

(6).  Examples  of  Unquestioning  Credence 

Abstract  thought  is  always  difficult  and  especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  less-advanced  people.  Some  con- 
crete shape  or  form  is  found  or  made,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  possessing  mana  or  a  spirit;  perhaps  even  the  spirit  of 
a  high  god.  Society  puts  its  interi)retatiori  upon  it  as 
"that"  and  individual  members  accept  it  and  react  to  it 
as  "that"  with  Unquestioning  Credence.     They  see  it  as 
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such,  because  they  have  been  taught  to  do  so.  Enemies 
or  foreign  tribes  may  say  of  the  gods  of  a  certain  tribe 
or  nation,  ''They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not;  eyes 
have  they,  but  they  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  but  they  hear 
not ;  noses  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ;  they  have  hands, 
but  they  handle  not;  feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not; 
neither  speak  they  through  their  throat."^  But  it  is  not 
until  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  society  that  in- 
dividuals within  a  tribe  dare  criticize  their  religion  in 
this  way  in  opposition  to  the  socially  accepted  view. 

Later  on,  when  the  outward  form  is  regarded  only  as  a 
symbol  of  the  real,  it  is  not  without  its  value.  It  helps 
the  worshipper  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  as  he  looks 
upon  a  concrete  object.  And  so  we  find  images  used  as  an 
aid  in  concentration  and  in  awakening  characteristic 
thoughts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  worshipped  object,  when 
all  thought  of  the  image  as  possessing  mana  or  spirit  has 
long  since  vanished. 

In  modern  civilized  society  there  are  diverse  opinions 
about  the  use  and  value  of  symbolism  in  worship.  To 
those  who  find  symbolism  helpful  in  religious  ceremonies, 
beautiful  symbols  replete  with  spiritual  meaning  help  to 
evoke  the  complex  emotion  of  reverence.  "Reverence," 
writes  McDougall,  "is  a  blend  of  wonder,  fear,  gratitude, 
and  negative  self-feeling."-  Elaborate  symbolism  un- 
doubtedly helps  some  people  to  worship  better,  in  that  it 
arouses  in  their  souls  these  emotions  which  make  up  the 
religious  emotion  par  excellence.  Seeing  in  such  cases, 
is  at  least  an  aid  in  believing. 

The  opinion  held  by  children  and  by  most  grown-up 
people  depends  much  upon  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
they  have  been  reared.  The  social  interpretations  put 
upon  symbolism  by  the  group  to  which  they  have  belonged 
determines  what  they  see  in  it.    To  some  it  is  sheer  folly, 

^Psalm  115,  verses  5,  6,  7,  inclusive. 
'McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  18th  Edn.,  page  132. 
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while  to  others  it  is  a  real  help  in  sincere  and  devout  wor- 
ship. It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  overcome  one's 
prejudices  concerning  these  things  even  after  the  age  of 
critical  study  has  come.  The  belief  has  become  such  a 
fixed  attitude  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  even  when  face 
to  face  with  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  initiation  ceremonies  provide  interesting  examples 
of  social  interpretation  of  duties.  Initiation  is  a  puberty 
ceremony  among  savages,  signifying  ''New  Birth."  The 
old  men  teach  the  boys  about  marriage  and  social  laws 
which  must  henceforth  govern  their  lives  as  men.  The 
method  emploj-ed  in  teaching  is  grotesquely  picturesque, 
in  that  they  dance  out  all  the  things  that  the  boys  should 
not  do,  and  then  they  proceed  to  stamp  the  boys  indelibly 
with  the  hard  stamp  of  savage  society.  The  ceremonies, 
no  doubt,  have  a  real  value  in  teaching  young  men  about 
marriage  and  the  law,  a  practice  indeed  in  which  the 
savage  may  be  in  advance  of  modern  society.  A  social 
interpretation  is  placed  upon  actions,  with  no  uncertain 
voice,  and  the  boys  accept  it  with  Unquestioning  Credence 
as  the  only  possible  interpretation  of  their  duty.  • 

Stories  of  all  sorts,  whether  fairy  tales  which  chil- 
dren love,  or  folklore,  which  often  flourishes  in  village 
society,  or  myths  and  legends  which  have  been  so  vitally 
important  to  all  early  races,  all  these  provide  exampks 
of  Unquestioning  Credence  in  the  form  of  "Hearing  is 
believing." 

Education  which  begins  when  the  child  is  fairly  young 
tends  to  narrow  down  tremendously  the  range  of  Unques- 
tioning Credence.  The  modem  school  helps  to  destroy 
Unquestioning  Credence  as  to  nurseiy  stories,  by  the  con- 
trariety of  suggestions  which  the  child  receives  at  work 
and  at  play.  But  one  wonders  if  there  is  not  yet  in  the 
method  of  elementary  education  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  facts  handed  down  from 
an  authority  and  not  enough  emphasis  upon  critical  ob- 
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servation.  It  is  important  to  combine  development  and 
guidance  of  the  imagination,  with  the  training  of  powers 
of  observation  in  elementary  education. 

(c).  Unquestioning  Credence  in  Modern  Adult  Life 

After  what  we  have  said  about  the  strongholds  of  Un- 
questioning Credence  in  savage  and  child  life,  the  impres- 
sion may  have  been  received  that  the  modem  adult  mind 
is  entirely  free  from  such  an  elementary  form  of  belief. 
This  impression,  however,  if  gained,  is  a  very  erroneous 
one,  for  as  Dr.  Marett  writes,  "When  one  purchases  the 
latest  thing  in  ties  or  straw  hats,  one  is  not  aiming  at  a 
rational  form  of  dress."^  The  suggestion  of  social  custom 
is  accepted  unquestioningly  and  we  often  exhibit  a  kind 
of  "sheep-through-the-gap-ishness"  in  following  the  latest 
fashions. 

When  two  men  are  arguing,  for  example,  as  to  whether 
a  tree  is  in  a  certain  place  (it  being  understood  that  they 
have  both  accepted  the  same  interpretation  of  the  facts 
ordinarily  designated  a  tree),  if  they  go  to  the  place  and 
"see"  it — "seeing  is  believing."  A  man  tends  to  adopt 
the  attitude  of  Unquestioning  Credence  before  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses.  But  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
facts  bj'  any  individual  depends  largely  on  the  social  in- 
terpretation put  upon  them  in  his  time  and  generation. 

A  captain  of  a  ship  sees  signal  lights  ahead.  He  has 
accepted  with  Unquestioning  Credence  the  information 
that  red  means  danger  and  green  means  to  proceed.  He 
sees  a  spot  of  red  ahead,  he  interprets  it  as  a  red  signal 
and  reacts  to  it  as  "that."  But  if  he  runs  the  ship  on  a 
reef  and  it  turns  out  that  the  signal  was  green  instead  of 
red,  he  finds  that  he  cannot  accept  with  Unquestioning 
Credence,  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  And  likewise  the  pro- 
cess of  adjusting  our  behaviour  in  the  case  of  many  illu- 

'Marett,  "Anthropology,"  H.U.L.,  page  238. 
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sions  is  a  case  of  learning  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one's 
senses.  The  fact  of  my  memory  likewise  I  accept  with 
Unquestioning  Credence.  I  remember  that  I  saw  the 
Bodleian  Library  this  morning  and  I  have  no  more  doubt 
about  it  than  I  have  of  its  being  daylight  at  the  present 
moment.  Of  course  I  may  find  that  my  memory  is  not 
correct.  I  may  find  evidence  that  I  did  not  see  the  Bod- 
leian this  morning,  but  some  other  building  which  I  inter- 
preted as  that. 

Or  again,  doubt  may  come  from  contra-suggestion  from 
other  people.  At  present  there  is  no  diversity  of  sugges- 
tion about  what  I  saw — there  is  only  one  interpretation 
and  that  my  own.  But  if  some  one  tells  me  I  saw  Brase- 
nose  College  instead  of  the  Bodleian,  I  may  doubt.  If  in 
turn  the  testimony  of  others  is  produced  to  show  that  I 
had  not  been  in  that  part  of  Oxford  at  all,  their  contra- 
suggestion  might  cause  me  to  doubt  or  even  to  disbelieve 
that  I  had  seen  the  Bodleian.  Cross-questioning  and  con- 
tra-suggestion in  a  law  court  often  arouses  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  witness. 

We  have  now  shown  how  doubt  arises  replacing  Un- 
questioning Credence  in  its  various  forms.  Doubt  is  es- 
sentially of  the  nature  of  conflict  in  these  cases.  And  the 
chief  force  in  sustaining  this  type  of  belief  is  oneness  of 
interpretation  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  oneness- 
of  social  suggestion  in  interpreting  for  the  individual 
"facts"  in  his  environment,  as  well  as  the  methods,  cus- 
toms, and  duties  of  his  life  and  in  recounting  history  or 
story  for  his  information.  When  doubt  arises  as  to  any 
of  these  interpretations,  or  suggestions,  a  judgment  must 
be  made,  and  the  first  step  towards  Intellectual  Convic- 
tion has  been  taken. 
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IV.  Practical  Confidence 

(a).  The  General  Nature  of  this  Type  of  Belief 

In  the  classification  of  Beliefs  we  designated  Practical 
Confidence  as  a  combination  of  the  affective-conative  and 
the  intellectual  aspects  of  human  life.  The  affective-cona- 
tive elements  operate  in  desires  for  certain  concrete  ends, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Pristine  Confidence.  But  while  the 
two  types  of  confidence  are  alike,  in  that  they  imply 
derived  emotions  arising  in  the  process  of  desiring  con- 
crete ends,  they  are,  nevertheless,  vastly  different  in  other 
respects. 

In  the  first  place  the  end  desired  is  not  merely  any- 
thing that  happens  to  be  imagined  during  the  activity  of 
an  impulse,  as  may  be  the  case  with  belief  on  the  lower 
level.  Man  has  experienced  "checks" — he  has  learned  that 
desire  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sun's  rising  or  not  ris- 
ing. He  has  learned  from  experience  and  from  memories 
of  successive  experiences  that  only  certain  desired  ends 
are  in  practice  attainable. 

Bain's  remark  that  the  "vital  circumstance  in  belief 
is  never  to  be  contradicted — never  to  lose  prestige,"^  is 
abundantly  true  of  the  lower  levels  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. But  once  the  ends  reacted  to  in  Pristine  Confi- 
dence, or  with  Unquestioning  Credence,  are  regarded  as 
doubtful,  or  untrue,  or  unreal,  then  man  is  prepared  to 
step  higher  on  condition  that  he  is  capable  of  making  a 
satisfactory  readjustment  in  his  reactions  to  ends. 
Renouvier,  as  quoted  by  Ward,  says,  "The  ignorant  man 
doubts  little  and  the  fool  does  not  doubt  at  all,"^  and 

*Bain,  "Emotions  and  the  "Will,"  page  512. 
'Ward,  "Psychological  Principles,"  page  357. 
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hence  they  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

The  ends  sought  with  Practical  Confidence  are  within 
the  realm  of  the  possible.  Social  suggestion  no  longer 
remains  the  chief  objective  force  in  belief.  It  is  replaced 
by  a  realization  of  limitation  of  achievement  in  an  objec- 
tive world.  The  ends  desired  in  the  realm  of  Pristine  Con- 
fidence may  be  pictured  as  lofty  as  the  winged  flight  of 
human  imagination  may  soar,  while  in  Practical  Confi- 
dence the  desired  ends  are  limited  either  to  those  which 
have  been  found  possible  of  attainment  in  actual  practice, 
or  to  those  which  are  not  contrary  to  what  may  be  called 
the  verified  order  of  nature.  The  latter  may  be  a  much 
less  romantic  realm  of  belief,  but  at  least,  it  seems  to  be 
nearer  reality  as  we  find  it  in  the  realm  of  concrete  things. 
And  yet  there  is  an  attraction  in  this  tj'pe  of  belief,  for 
scientists  are  constantly  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  static 
world,  and  though  this  may  add  to  the  complexity  of  our 
problems,  it  nevertheless  lures  on  our  curiosity  in  attempt- 
ing solutions  of  the  difficult. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  pos- 
sibility in  the  attainment  of  ends,  man  has  also  discov- 
ered that  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  use  of  certain 
means.  In  Pristine  Confidence  tliere  is  little  or  no 
thought  of  means,  the  end  desired  almost  exclusively  oc- 
cupying the  attention.  But  such  a  condition  of  life  cannot 
last  long  in  a  real  world  and  some  idea  of  relevant  means 
must  emerge. 

The  time  comes  when,  on  the  one  hand,  much  that  was 
formerly  irrelevant  because  unknown,  or  unobsen'ed,  be- 
comes recognized  as  relevant,  and  when  on  the  other  hand, 
much  that  was  formerly  conceived  of  as  relevant  is  hence- 
forth regarded  as  irrelevant  in  the  relations  of  phe- 
nomena. Some  idea  of  the  sequences  of  nature  and  of 
relevant  associations  has  dawned  and  so  men  come  upon 
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causal  relations.  Belief  straightway  takes  on  a  new  em- 
phasis, for  in  desiring  a  concrete  end,  one  realizes  that 
verified  means  must  be  employed  for  its  attainment.  And 
confidence  as  a  derived  emotion  henceforth  arises  only 
when  one  feels  he  is  using  such  means  as  have  hitherto 
been  verified  as  necessarily  related  to  the  production  of 
the  desired  end.  Such  belief,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
we  have  called  Practical  Confidence. 

We  said  in  beginning  this  chapter  that  Practical  Con- 
fidence represents  a  combination  of  the  afi'ective-conative 
and  intellectual  aspects  of  life.  The  function  of  the  in- 
tellectual in  such  belief  is  to  find  the  realm  of  possible 
ends,  and  also  to  reveal  adequate  means  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  ends.  Practical  Confidence  is  that  state  of  be- 
lief which  arises  when  one  reacts  in  desire  to  a  concrete 
end  in  the  realm  of  the  possible,  so  using  verified  means 
for  its  production  that  the  derived  emotion  of  confidence 
arises  and  persists. 

There  is  always  the  element  of  risk  in  the  use  of  means 
to  attain  a  desired  end  because  any  number  of  unforeseen 
forces  may  enter  in  to  upset  our  calculations.  Verified 
though  the  means  may  have  been  in  many  former  situa- 
tions, we  can  never  have  complete  certainty  that  they  will 
work  out  in  the  present  case.  Yet  Ave  do  have  Practical 
Confidence,  feeling  that  as  they  have  proved  adequate 
in  former  cases  they  w411  probably  continue  to  work  out 
well  and  produce  the  desired  end. 

The  means  used  may  vary  from  those  for  which  there 
is  the  highest  verification  in  science  and  practice,  down  to 
those  which  an  individual  may  use  under  the  pressure  of 
an  urgent  situation  for  w-hich  he  has  little  verification. 
The  element  of  risk  seems  to  increase  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  degree  of  verification  which  one  has  for  the  relevancy 
of  the  means  to  the  production  of  the  desired  end.  When 
a  man  is  anxious  about  his  self-preservation  and  "climbs 
a  cliff  to  escape  death  by  drowning,  he  must  use  whatever 
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foothold  presents  itself,  though  he  would  never  have 
trusted  to  it  without  pressing  motives.  So  where  there  is 
practical  need  to  form  a  belief  because  indecision  would 
paralyze  activity  the  mind  must  rest  on  whatever  objec- 
tive indications  or  suggestions  it  can  find,  however  slight 
these  may  be."^  This  example,  given  by  Stout,  illustrates 
the  risk  in  the  use  of  means  which  have  been  at  best  only 
partially  verified,  when  one  is  acting  under  the  pressure 
of  a  most  urgent  situation.  Many  such  cases  would  seem 
to  come  on  the  border  line  between  Practical  Confidence 
and  Faith. 

(6).  Doubt  and  Disbelief 

When  a  desire  is  proceeding  unobstructedly  towards 
its  end,  confidence  is  the  prevailing  emotion,  but  when  an 
obstruction  is  encountered  one  becomes  anxious  about  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  and  if  the  check  is  severe  enough 
he  despairs  of  its  realization.  Practical  Confidence  arises 
when  one  is  using  verified  means  for  the  production  of  the 
end.  But  many  unforeseen  circumstances  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  exercise  of  practical  means  to  upset  their  hitherto 
unobstructed  operation.  "When  one  sets  out  in  his  car  de- 
siring to  arrive  at  a  friend's  home  for  luncheon  he  has 
Practical  Confidence  in  the  attainment  of  his  desire.  But 
if  the  car  suddenly  stops  and  refuses  to  go  after  he  has 
readjusted  certain  parts  which  he  thinks  may  be  causing 
trouble,  he  becomes  anxious  about  realizing  his  desire. 
He  doubts  that  he  will  arrive  there.  If  on  further  investi- 
gation he  finds  he  has  no  gasoline  in  the  tank  and  he  is 
far  from  any  source  of  supply,  his  anxiety  gives  way  to 
despair.  He  disbelieves  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
end. 

A  man  may  desire  to  live  a  long  time,  and  while  he  is 
in  good  health  and  taking  good  care  of  his  physical  condi- 
tion he  has  confidence  in  his  longevity.    But  if  he  becomes 

'Stout,  "Manual  of  Psychology,"  3rd  Edn.,  page  677. 
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the  victim  of  influenza  he  may  become  anxious  or  doubt 
about  the  probability  of  long  life.  Or  he  may  become  sea- 
sick and  then  all  previous  confidence  in  long  life  gives  way 
to  despair. 

{a)  Anxiety,  may  however,  give  way  to  confidence  in 
a  desired  end.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  when  one  is 
stalled  on  the  road,  if  someone  luckily  comes  along  in  a 
moment  or  two  with  some  gasoline  and  puts  it  into  the 
tank,  the  confidence  of  the  party  is  immediately  restored. 
The  new  possibility  of  exercising  means,  or  a  happy  read- 
justment of  means,  are  the  usual  ways  of  regaining  Prac- 
tical Confidence  in  a  desired  end,  after  doubt  has  arisen. 

(&)  Social  suggestion  also  helps  to  restore  confidence. 
If  a  child,  or  indeed  an  adult,  is  anxious  about  his  success 
at  a  certain  enterprise  and  a  trusted  elder  speaks  en- 
couraging words,  anxiety  for  the  time  being  may  be  re- 
placed by  confidence.  But  confidence  restored  in  this  way 
may  breed  shallow  optimism  unless  the  person,  from 
whom  the  suggestion  comes,  realizes  more  clearly  than 
the  victim  of  anxiety  does,  that  the  desired  end  is  a  possi- 
ble one  for  him,  and  that  he  is  using  every  available  means 
for  its  attainment.  This  latter  would  be  the  restoration 
of  Practical  Confidence,  while  a  random  suggestion  with 
no  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  the  end  or  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  means,  gives  rise  to  shallow  optimism,  which 
is  much  akin  to  Pristine  Confidence. 

(c)  Sully,  in  speaking  of  the  importance  of  the  active 
impulses  in  restoring  confidence  in  the  minds  of  practical 
men,  says,  *'They  prefer  even  the  certainty  of  evil  to  un- 
certainty, since  the  former  opens  up  at  least  a  road  for 
alleviative  action.'"  Anxiety  is  so  paralysing  to  action, 
that  on  occasions  if  we  cannot  work  out  the  means  which 
will  produce  a  desired  end,  we  inhibit  the  desire  and  react 
to  one  which  we  are  confident  of  attaining. 

*Sully,  "Sensation  and  Intuition,"  page  114, 
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(c).  Confidence  in  a  Person 

The  child  may  have  Pristine  Confidence  in  its  mother 
because  it  has  never  learned  to  doubt  her  love.  But  such 
an  attitude  is  directed  towards  very  few  people. 
Jealousies,  quarrels,  bitter  feelings,  arise  when  any  one 
impedes  the  exercise  of  our  activities  or  prevents  the 
realization  of  our  desires.  From  our  observation  we 
would  judge  that  even  few  mothers  are  so  skilled  in  train- 
ing children  that  no  doubts  ever  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  latter  as  to  their  mother's  love.  However  that  may 
be,  we  learn  in  our  experience  to  doubt  most  people,  and 
it  is  only  after  they  readjust  themselves  to  us  and  we 
readjust  ourselves  to  them  that  we  have  Practical  Confi- 
dence in  them.  We  are  constantly  desiring  things  and 
services  and  attitudes  from  others,  and  our  confidence  in 
attaining  our  desires  from  them,  depends  on  the  degree 
to  which  either  we  have  verified  their  attitude  to  us  in 
the  past,  or  we  consider  others  to  have  verified  their 
worthiness  of  our  confidence.  Our  circle  of  friends  is 
comparatively  small,  and  our  circle  of  intimate  friends  is 
very  small.  We  admit  few  into  the  inner  zones  of  secrecy 
in  our  lives,  and  few  admit  us  into  theirs.  Indeed  it  is 
only  as  we  have  verified  their  worthiness  to  enter  in  that 
we  allow  them  to  know  us  as  we  are.  The  verification  may 
have  taken  place  when  we  were  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  sentiment,  but  it  was  none  the  less  real  to  us 
at  the  time  and  we  had  confidence  in  the  person.  Later, 
however,  we  may  have  found  that  our  verification  was  in- 
adequate and  doubted.  Then  a  readjustment  had  to  be 
made  and  confidence  restored  or  othei*wise  friendship 
ceased  to  exist.  We  are  constantly  putting  our  friendship 
to  the  test,  and  we  are  thereby,  on  the  one  hand,  increas- 
ing our  confidence  in  some  and  forming  those  noble  friend- 
ships which  make  life  so  worth  while ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  become  cold  towards  those  whom  we  have  learned 
to  doubt. 
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Much  lack  of  confidence  in  society  is  due  to  our  vary- 
ing dispositions  and  temperaments  and  sentiments  and 
unconscious  trends.  We  find  it  hard  to  interpret  men 
fairly  because  we  try  to  verify  their  worthiness  of  our  con- 
fidence in  the  light  of  all  these  complex  forces.  Few  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  stringent  tests,  and,  there- 
fore, our  friends  are  few.  But  let  us  not  paint  too  gloomy 
a  picture!  The  world  has  many  choice  characters,  the 
veritable  salt  of  the  earth,  who  do  try  and  deal  with 
others  charitably,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  such  men,  many  a  weak  soul  is  uplifted  and  en- 
couraged to  seek  greater  heights. 

Being  for  the  moment  guilty  of  a  psychological  inexac- 
titude, as  the  poets  often  are,  in  dealing  with  the  derived 
emotion  of  hope,  we  may  say  that  confidence  is  a  life- 
expanding  force,  not  only  to  the  one  who  exercises  it,  but 
also  to  the  one  towards  whom  it  is  exercised. 
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V.  Intellectual  Conviction 

(a).  General  Nature  of  this  Type  of  Belief 

In  the  chapter  on  Unquestioning  Credence  we  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  oneness  of  suggestion,  and  oneness 
of  association.  But  diversity  of  suggestion  and  diversity 
of  reaction  to  environment  arise  at  an  early  period  in 
human  life,  and  under  the  influences  of  such  disturbing 
factors  doubt  begins.  Unquestioning  Credence  is  thereby 
overthrown,  but  in  the  readjustment  a  more  complex  form 
or  belief  may  develop. 

In  the  previous  chapter  on  Practical  Confidence  we 
assumed  the  readjustment  and  dealt  with  the  belief  which 
arises  when  verified  means  are  being  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  concrete,  definite  end,  whose  possibility  of  at- 
tainment has  been  demonstrated  on  former  occasions. 
The  realm  of  possible  ends  is  always  changing  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  regard  the  world  of  the  practical  as  a 
static  world.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  attain 
our  desired  ends  so  frequently  in  practice  may  have  de- 
ceived us  into  thinking  that  we  live  in  a  static  world, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  we  are  constantly  reacting  to 
new  ends  in  desire,  which  Avere  formerly  regarded  as  im- 
possible. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  method  of  reaction  to 
desired  ends  in  Pristine  Confidence  and  in  Practical  Con- 
fidence. In  the  former  case,  associations  without  refer- 
ence to  relevancy  describe  the  means  used,  whereas  in  the 
latter  case  relevant  and  verified  means  are  used,  before 
confidence  arises. 

But  how  comes  there  any  diversity  in  the  manner  of 
reacting  towards  ends?    That  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
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concerns  us  in  dealing  with  the  development  of  Intellec- 
tual Conviction.  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question 
we  must  not  be  drawn  into  the  difficult  problem  ol'  the 
origin  of  intellect.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  intel- 
lectual activity  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  hiunan 
beings.  Insects  and  animals  show  in  their  behaviour  evi- 
dences of  discrimination  among  the  objects  to  which  tliey 
react.  For  example,  the  wasp  seizes  the  insect  upon  which 
its  interest  is  fixed  and  that  only.  This  would  lead  us  to 
assume  a  process  of  percei)tion  involving  discrimination, 
which  is  surely  an  intellectual  process.  Animals  show 
signs  of  intelligence,  as  the  following  instance  would  lead 
one  to  believe.  One  day,  when  a  few  men  were  gathering 
in  some  hay,  children  were  plaj'ing  in  the  hay-field  and 
one  of  them  went  to  sleep  in  a  little  hollow.  The  driver, 
who  was  on  top  of  the  load,  did  not  observe  the  sleeping 
child  ahead  of  them  and  he  would  have  driven  over  her, 
had  not  the  horse  stopped  and  refused  to  move,  even  after 
most  insistent  urging.  The  horse  by  its  intelligent  action 
saved  the  child. 

In  man  intelligence  is  much  more  highly  developed 
than  in  animals  or  insects.  Along  with  the  biological  de- 
velopment of  a  large  and  complex  brain,  man  seems  to 
have  been  aided  in  the  development  of  intelligence  by  the 
parental  instinct,  which  has  made  possible  a  long  period 
of  preparation  for  the  serious  business  of  life. 

The  function  of  intellect,  whatever  its  origin  may  have 
been,  is  to  make  clear  the  ends  for  which  we  strive  and 
also  to  suggest  means  by  which  those  ends  may  be  at- 
tained. When  obstructions  have  been  encountered,  while 
certain  means  are  being  emploj'ed,  man  has  not  given  up 
striving  for  the  desired  end ;  on  the  contrary  he  has  ad- 
justed himself  to  the  new  situation  and  made  the  neces- 
sary alteration  in  the  means,  so  that  finally  the  desired 
end  may  be  reached.  Thought  is  the  means  of  vital  read- 
justment.   Reasoning  means  thinking  about  the  activities 
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which  will  lead  us  to  certain  ends  and  in  that  it  helps  ns 
to  choose  means,  and  to  change  means  if  necessary,  it  is  a 
highly  valuable  process.  The  only  test  for  the  value  of 
means  is  whether  or  not  they  are  effective  in  producing 
a  definite  end.  If  they  are  satisfactory,  all  is  well,  but  if 
not,  they  must  be  discarded  or  readjusted  until  they  sat- 
isfy the  purpose  in  hand.  The  intellectual  processes  are 
useful  in  suggesting  these  salutary  variations  in  the 
means  employed,  for  the  production  of  desired  ends. 

Thus  man  has  staked  his  fortunes  on  thinking  rather 
than  on  the  development  of  animal  strength  or  the  special- 
ization of  the  organs  of  response.  He  need  not  act  im- 
pulsively for  he  can  stop  and  think  before  he  acts.  He 
can  make  clear  to  himself  a  goal  which  he  would  like  to 
reach  and  he  can  vary  his  activities  in  striving  to  reach 
that  goal. 

(&).  The  Nature  of  Judgment  and  Inference 

The  nature  of  judgment  is  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy in  logic,  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work  to  go  into  the  problems  of  judgment  in  detail.-  We 
consider  that  a  judgment  is  a  truth  claim.  It  is  a  truth 
claim  which  needs  to  be  verified  with  reference  to  all  the 
known  facts  relevant  to  it.  This  may  involve  either  the 
proof  of  its  coherence  in  a  system  of  established  relations,  ■ 
or  it  may  involve  a  test  in  action  in  relation  to  a  purpose, 
or  it  may  involve  both. 

The  manner  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune 
provides  a  good  example  of  the  testing  of  a  judgment  or 
truth-claim.  Adams,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
made  some  calculations  as  to  what  was  deflecting  Uranus 
outwards  from  the  orbit  in  which  it  should  have  been 
moving,  according  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  In  1845,  he 
made  a  judgment  on  the  basis  of  his  calculations  that  a 
body  causing  the  deflection  should  be  found  in  a  certain 
part  of  the  heavens.    He  believed  that  his  judgment  was 
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in  harmony  with  the  known  facts  of  the  Solar  system. 
He  straightway  communicated  his  truth-claim  to  the 
astronomer  royal  at  Greenwich,  but  owing  to  his  slack- 
ness, the  truth-claim  was  not  tested  until  after  a  French- 
man, Leverrier,  had  discovered  the  planet,  Neptune. 
Adams'  judgment  was  verified,  but  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery had,  in  the  meantime,  gone  to  France.  Adams 
was  intellectually  convinced  by  his  calculation.  Those 
who  had  doubted  were  later  intellectually  convinced  be- 
cause the  truth  had  received  adequate  verification. 

Similar  calculations  were  produced  to  account  for 
the  deflection  of  Mercury,  and  a  planet,  Vulcan,  was  postu- 
lated, but  as  it  could  not  be  located  by  telescopes  the  pos- 
tulate as  then  formed  was  discarded.  These  two  cases 
show  that  judgments  when  first  made  are  only  postulates 
or  hypotheses  or  truth-claims  and  they  need  to  be  verified. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  judgment,  conviction  may 
be  weak  in  intensity,  since  the  judgment  implies  reference 
to  verification.  It  must  be  tested,  being  only  a  truth-claim 
at  the  time  of  its  making.  If  we  judge  an  object  to  be  so 
and  so,  and  react  to  it  as  ''that"  and  it  satisfies  our  pur- 
pose, our  belief  grows  stronger.  The  intensity  of  Intellec- 
tual Conviction  has  increased  and  upon  successive  experi- 
ments which  prove  satisfactory,  our  belief  continues  to 
grow  stronger. 

Many  of  the  interpretations  of  things  which  we  ac- 
cepted as  children  with  Unquestioning  Credence,  we  have 
later  doubted,  since  objects  are  constantly  changing  in 
meaning  in  relation  to  our  purposes  as  we  find  out  more 
about  them.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  Practical  Confidence 
that  things  remain  relatively  permanent  in  meaning,  in 
relation  to  our  desires.  This  relatively  permanent  realm 
of  ends  is  that  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last 
chapter. 

The  Intellectual  Convictions  which  one  derives  by 
inference  are  much  akin  to  those  derived  in  judgment. 
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When  we  cannot  attain  our  purpose  directly  by  the  use 
of  a  simple  judgment,  we  relate  our  first  judgment  to 
others  in  a  process  of-mediation.  We  buttress,  as  it  were, 
the  original  judgment  by  the  use  of  premises,  when  we  are 
somewhat  doubtful  about  its  validity.  The  premises  we 
use  are  those  judgments  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  and 
by  relating  the  uncertain  judgment  to  these  we  become 
more  convinced  of  its  adequacy.  An  argument  really 
serves  the  purpose  of  relating  the  judgment,  which  we 
wish  an  individual,  or  society,  to  accept,  to  those  pre- 
mises or  verified  judgments,  of  whose  truth  they  are  al- 
ready convinced,  so  that  through  the  appeal  of  coherent 
relations  they  may  in  turn  become  intellectually  con- 
vinced of  the  adequacy  of  the  judgment  in  question.  The 
Logical  Forms  reveal  formal  fallacies  in  the  mode  of  re- 
lating our  judgments  to  one  another,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  do  that,  they  are  valuable. 

(c).  Scientific  Concepts  and  Intellectual  Conviction 

Scientific  hypotheses  start  as  postulates,  but  they  may 
ultimately  become  laws.  They  are  true  so  long  as  they 
prove  valuable,  but  if  they  do  not  explain  all  the  facts 
then  they  must  be  discarded  and  other  postulates  must 
be  tried  in  their  place.  As  working  hypotheses  the  truths 
of  science  are  undisputed  so  long  as  they  work,  in  the 
sense  of  explaining  the  known  facts,  but  if  some  one  shows 
that  an  hypothesis  does  not  take  all  the  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  must  be  given  up  as  inadequate.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  called  "approximately  true,"  until  a  better  is 
devised.  I  have  Intellectual  Conviction  as  to  the  truth 
of  an  hypothesis  until  some  direct  evidence,  or  adequate 
contra-suggestion,  or  demonstration  from  a  recognized 
authority,  raises  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  its  validity. 

Causation  has  been  a  most  important  concept  in  the 
history  of  science.    By  means  of  its  strict  application  rele- 
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vant  relations  have  been  discovered.  Irrelevant  relations 
have  been  weeded  out  by  the  simple  fact  that  their  use- 
lessness  has  sooner  or  later  become  evident. 

I  may  use  the  inductive  methods  as  valuable  modes 
of  procedure  and  so  become  intellectually  convinced,  for 
example,  of  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  certain  com- 
munity. If  my  judgment  is  acted  upon  and  the  cause  is 
eliminated  and  the  disease  straightway  disappears  my 
Conviction  is  strengthened.  My  explanation  has  proved 
valid,  a  relevant  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  been  dis- 
covered and  my  judgment,  having  stood  the  test,  has 
emerged  as  true. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chax^ters  the  importance 
for  belief  of  relevant  means  for  the  production  of  ends. 
In  Pristine  Confidence  the  means  may  be  quite  irrelevant, 
according  to  scientific  judgment;  nevertheless,  one  has 
confidence  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  largely  on 
account  of  the  intensity  of  personal  feeling,  or  the  weight 
of  social  suggestion.  But  in  Practical  Confidence  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  means  that  have  proved  relevant  to  the 
production  of  a  desired  end,  confidence  arising  ouly  when 
such  means  are  being  used. 

The  transition  from  one  type  of  belief  to  another  can 
only  have  taken  place  as  men  have  found  out  more  and 
more  by  judging  and  testing,  and  bj'  rejudging  and  retest- 
ing,  until  finally  relevant  relations  have  been  discovered. 
When  Intellectual  Conviction  arises,  it  makes  possible 
Practical  as  opposed  to  Pristine  Confidence. 

(d).  Belief  in  the  Testimony  of  Others 

Some  one  gives  me  some  information.  On  what  condi- 
tions am  I  convinced  of  its  truth?  In  the  first  place  we 
need  to  recall  that  we  accept  with  Unquestioning 
Credence  many  pieces  of  information,  in  the  form  of 
stories  and  suggestions  from  our  elders.    But  even  a  child 
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soon  learns  that  he  cannot  credit  all  the  information  thus 
given  him.  He  doubts  and  then  a  readjustment  must  be 
made  by  thinking  over  what  he  should  accept  and  what 
he  should  reject.  When  he  forms  a  judgment  on  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  evidence,  he  has  Intellectual  Conviction 
concerning  it.  But  this  judgment,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  making  he  considered  true,  may  later  turn  out  to  be 
false  because  subsequent  events  may  not  verify  it.  He 
may  have  been  deceived  or  mistaken  in  making  his  first 
judgment,  even  though  he  was  intellectually  convinced  of 
its  truth.  The  lack  of  verification  shows  the  risk  which 
we  take  in  forming  a  judgment,  but  that  risk  must  be 
taken,  it  would  seem,  in  most  cases  of  judgment. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  making  of  a  judgment 
concerning  a  person's  testimony  must  not  be  passed  over. 
If  the  witness  is  one  whom  we  have  known  for  some  time 
we  are  liable  to  have  or  to  lack  Practical  Confidence  in 
him  and  in  the  authenticity  of  any  report  he  may  give. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  our  emotions  may  be  deeply 
stirred  about  the  case  and  we  inhibit  anything  which  does 
not  harmonize  with  our  emotional  bias.  If  any  one  makes 
a  derogatory  statement,  about  one  who  has  become  the 
object  of  the  sentiment  of  love,  we  discredit  it  even  though 
we  may  hitherto  have  had  Practical  Confidence  in  the 
witness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  hate  a  man  we  refuse 
to  believe,  or  at  least  find  difficulty  in  believing,  any  good 
report  about  him.  Our  emotions  as  well  as  our  thoughts 
determine  many  of  our  judgments  in  every-day  life. 

In  the  law  courts  the  judge  and  jury  have  to  judge  the 
testimony,  abstracting  as  far  as  possible  from  any  emo- 
tional bias  in  relation  to  it.  And  here  another  important 
factor  determining  belief  in  testimony  must  be  mentioned, 
namely  the  coherence  of  the  presented  data  with  the  rela- 
tions and  laws  of  the  world  which  we  now  regard  as  veri- 
fied. If  a  man  tells  us  that  he  saw  "Tom  Tower"  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  suddenlv  "imp  across  to  Pembroke  Col- 
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lege,  we  dismiss  his  evidence  at  once  and  disbelieve  him, 
because  it  does  not  cohere  with  the  nature  of  towers  as 
we  have  known  them.  Another  man  says  he  saw  a  large 
gun  flying  through  the  air  for  over  a  mile.  We  may  dis- 
believe, but  yet,  if  he  happened  to  be  reporting  an  inci- 
dent in  the  Halifax  Explosion,  when  a  gun  weighing  more 
than  a  ton  was  blown  from  Halifax  Harbour  to  one  of  the 
Dartmouth  Lakes,  he  was  quite  correct.  We  must  be 
wary  of  dismissing  evidence  on  the  basis  of  generaliza- 
tions which  we  have  made,  because  particular  cases  in 
special  sets  of  circumstances  may  arise  at  any  time.  Gen- 
eralizations are  useful  guides,  but  there  is  always  a 
danger  in  regarding  them  as  absolutely  trustworthy.  The 
truth-claims  made  in  testimony  must  ultimately  be  tested 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  Much  that  has  been 
judged  false  testimony  by  judge  and  jury  has  afterwards 
been  verified  as  true. 

Intellectual  Conviction  arises  when  I  make  a  judg- 
ment concerning  testimony,  but  it  always  has  a  reference 
to  verification.  I  feel  that  my  conviction  will  be  verified, 
and  if  it  is,  I  am  further  convinced,  but  if  not,  my  belief 
must  be  given  up. 

(e).  Intellectual  Conviction  and  Action 

A  judgment  about  some  concrete  thing  in  our  environ- 
ment concerning  whose  interpretation  we  have  been  in 
doubt,  involves  a  reaction  to  it  in  accordance  with  our 
judgment.  But  a  reaction  need  not  necessarily  imply 
bodily  action  observable  by  others,  for  it  may  consist  only 
in  motor  adjustments  related  to  conative  eff'ort.  This,  I 
think,  corresponds  to  Stout's  view,  and  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  original  theory  of  Bain  who  regarded  perceptible 
bodily  action  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  belief  process. 

If  at  the  time  of  making  the  original  judgment  there  is 
no  definite  and  perceptible  bodily  reaction  to  the  object, 
nevertheless  it  would  seem  that  some  reaction  must  take 
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place  sooner  or  later  if  the  belief  is  ever  to  be  verified. 
So,  then,  such  convictions  seem  to  contain  at  least  a  latent 
reference  to  action.  Without  subsequent  action  an  Intel- 
lectual Conviction  would  seem  weak  and  little  more  than 
a  half  or  quarter  belief. 

In  the  case  of  convictions  concerning  the  abstract,  ac- 
tion may  be  still  less  evident.  The  judgment  concerning 
the  abstract  may  be  made  with  reference  to  coherence  in 
a  system  of  relations.  But  such  systems  of  relations 
themselves  need  to  be  verified  as  valid  systems,  and  that  is 
done  only  when  they  continue  to  explain  all  the  known 
facts.  And  ultimately  it  would  seem  to  be  in  relation  to 
human  purposes,  that  systems  of  relations  reveal  their 
validity  to  the  human  mind,  in  explaining  all  the  known 
facts. 

(/).  Criterion  of  ''Intellectual  Conviction'" 

The  problem  of  the  criterion  of  Intellectual  Conviction 
must,  I  think,  be  dealt  with  psychologically,  and  so  I  must 
consider  what  I  find  to  be  the  criterion  of  my  own  convic- 
tions. Do  I  actually  believe  that  2  plus  2  equals  4?  The 
answer  that  immediately  flashes  into  my  mind  is  ''yes," 
and  I  act  accordingly,  I  buy  two  newspapers  at  two 
pence  each,  and  I  give  four  pence  for  them.  The  mathe- 
matical relation  guides  me  in  my  action.  I  believe  it  and 
act  in  accordance  with  it.  Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  iif 
I  am  not  prepared  to  act  on  it,  it  may  seem  to  be  evidence 
that  I  do  not  believe  it.  And  j'et  there  are  limiting  con- 
ditions, for  I  may  try  and  defraud  the  newsboy  and  give 
him  only  three  pence.  It  appears  then  that  I  may  believe 
that  two  plus  two  equals  four,  and  yet,  not  act  accord- 
ingly— but  I  have  inhibited  the  proper  action  and  substi- 
tuted another  for  it.  My  purpose  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion has  dispensed  with  the  guidance  of  the  mathematical 
system,  which  ordinarily  I  accept  and  use.  In  this  par- 
ticular occasion  it  was  not  relevant  to  my  purpose,  and  so 
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I  did  not  use  it  as  a  guide  to  action.  The  newsboy,  how- 
ever, would  probably  demand  another  penny  and  then 
I  would  no  doubt  guide  my  action  by  the  accepted  mathe- 
matical system,  feigning  my  former  action  as  a  mistake. 

Or  again,  I  may  act  as  though  I  am  convinced  of  the 
principles  of  a  certain  fraternal  society,  and  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  I  heartily  disagree  with  them.  I  may  be 
a  hypocrite.  The  motive  of  my  action  is  really  desire  for 
success  in  business,  or  preferment,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  And  yet,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  negative  response  to 
the  principles  of  the  society,  the  outward  expression  of 
which  I  inhibit  because  of  stronger  motives  determining 
my  action.  The  will  thus  plays  a  large  part  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  the  reactions  shall  be  outward  and 
visible.  It  is  then  exceedingly  dangerous  to  adopt  any 
simple  formula  as  a  criterion  of  the  belief  of  others.  One 
realizes  the  force  of  Dr.  Schiller's  statement  made  in  con- 
nection with  Bain's  theoiy,  '*How  are  Ave  to  know  whether 
a  man  really  believes  what  he  professes?  How  are  we  to 
detect  him  when  he  is  deceiving  himself  or  others,  i.e., 
lying?  Bain  tells  us  to  watch  his  acts,  and  the  advice  is 
probably  the  best  that  can  be  given,  though  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  subject.  For  clearly  certain  reservations 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  hypocrites,  whose  acts  may  lie 
as  cleverly  as  the  words,  of  actors,  whose  business  is  to 
act  parts  that  do  not  necessarily  express  their  character, 
and  many  types  of  self-deception,  insincerity,  mental  con- 
fusion, hysteria,  and  dissociation,  in  all  of  which  acts 
may  occur  which  are  no  adequate  test  of  the  general 
character."^ 

We  can  at  least  say,  that  if  we  do  not  act  on  our  al- 
leged convictions,  it  becomes  doubtful  to  others  whether 
we  believe  them.  A  conviction  naturally  tends  to  issue 
in  action  unless  the  action  is  inhibited  for  some  other 

*Dr.  Schiller,  "Mr.  Bradley,  Bain  and  Pragmatism,"  Jonr.  of 
P.  P.  and  Sc.  M.,  XIV,  No.  17,  page  451. 
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purpose.  The  pessimist  inhibits  the  action  which  would 
naturally  follow  from  his  convictions  because  of  motives 
issuing  from  one  or  other  of  the  primary  impulses — the 
desire  to  live,  or  the  fear  to  die,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  pessimist  as  well  as  his  be- 
lief would  be  eliminated.  No  doubt  in  the  history  of 
society  the  fact  that  beliefs  have  been  more  or  less  acted 
upon,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  eliminating  those 
detrimental  to  society  and  strengthening  those  that  have 
proved  valuable. 

(g).  Intellectual  Conviction  and  the  Will  to  Believe 

As  I  am  writing  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  I  see  a  roll 
of  documents,  or  manuscripts,  in  a  case  opposite  me.  I 
do  not  know  what  they  are,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  I 
ask  the  librarian  he  will  satisfy  my  desire  to  learn  some- 
thing about  them.  I  should  have  Practical  Confidence  in 
asking  him,  for  I  would  be  using  valid  and  relevant  means 
for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end.  I  would  accept  his 
answer  with  Intellectual  Conviction,  because  he  is 
a  socially  recognized  authority  on  the  subject  and  must, 
therefore,  know  what  the  roll  contains.  My  conviction 
would  be  verified,  and  thereby  grow  stronger  if  I  took  the 
roll  out  and  found  it  was  as  the  librarian  had  described  it. 

But  let  us  assume  that  I  neither  ask  any  one  what  they 
are  nor  take  them  out  of  the  case.  I  straightway  interpret 
them  as  New  Testament  documents,  on  the  evidence 
simply  that  some  New  Testament  documents  are  in  rolls 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  some 
famous  Biblical  documents.  I  may  inhibit  any  further 
curiosity  about  them  and  all  other  suggestions  and  "will 
to  believe"  that  they  are  as  I  have  interpreted  them.  I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  saw  some  New  Testament 
manuscripts,  and  my  will,  buttressing  my  self-exalting  im- 
pulse, inhibits  further  curiosity.     This  is  a  case  of  the 
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"will  to  believe" — will  coming  in  to  inhibit  anything  con- 
trary to  my  judgment.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  judg- 
ment is  not  tested  or  verified,  and  that  Intellectual  Con- 
viction of  such  a  type  can  never  have  great  strength  in 
convincing  others,  except  the  credulous,  because  I  have  re- 
fused to  face  all  the  available  facts  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  roll.  We  are  inclined  to  conclude,  then, 
that  the  will  can  influence  our  intellectual  convictions, 
even  though  such  convictions  may  be  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

That  raises  another  problem.  Suppose  I  discover  what 
was  hitherto  unconscious  to  me,  namely,  that  the  basis  of 
any  one  of  my  beliefs  is  a  "will  to  believe,"  what  will  be 
the  consequence?  The  belief  must  surely  then  be  tested 
again.  After  re-examining  the  evidence,  I  may  either  give 
up  the  belief,  or  believe  it  more  firmly  than  ever,  or  if  the 
belief  is  a  vital  one,  I  may  continue  to  behave  as  I  have 
previously  been  doing,  even  in  spite  of  the  evidence.  Most 
pessimists  who  are  intellectually  convinced  that  life  is 
not  worth  living,  nevertheless  continue  to  live.  'Fatal- 
ism, whose  solving  word  in  all  crises  of  behaviour  is,  'All 
striving  is  vain,'  will  never  reign  supreme,  for  the  impulse 
to  take  life  strivingly  is  indestructible  in  the  race."^ 

We  are  seldom  indifl'erent  to  a  proposed  belief,  as  we 
nearly  always  have  a  bias  for  or  against  it.  But  the  will 
to  believe  should  be  counterbalanced,  if  necessary,  by  a 
will  to  know,  willing  to  accept  results  contrary  to  our 
bias.  It  would  seem  that  the  willingness  to  submit  a  be- 
lief to  verification  is  that  which  differentiates  the  legiti- 
mate from  the  improper  influence  of  a  will  to  believe  or 
disbelieve. 

*Wm.  James,  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  Vol.  II,  page  315. 
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VI.  Faith 

(a).  The  General  Nature  of  Faith 

In  Practical  Confidence  the  ends  reacted  to  are  those 
which  have  been  found  attainable  in  practice,  the  means 
for  their  attainment  having  also  been  verified.  But  fre- 
quently in  life  we  desire  ends  which  seem  to  ourselves  and 
to  those  in  our  social  environment  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion, yet  not  unreasonable,  and  when,  consequently,  the 
means  for  attaining  them  have  not  been  verified.  If, 
nevertheless,  we  react  to  them,  impossible  though  they 
may  seem  to  the  majority  of  people,  and  in  the  process  no 
obstruction  is  encountered,  the  emotion  of  confidence  in 
their  attainment  is  derived  and  sustained.  The  emotion 
is  that  of  confidence,  the  whole  reaction  to  the  desired 
end,  including  the  emotion,  is  Faith. 

The  realm  of  "Practical  Confidence"  as  opposed  to 
"Faith"  is  rather  well  described  in  a  quotation  which  Fos- 
dick  gives,  "There  are  plenty  of  people  to  do  the  possible ; 
you  can  hire  them  at  forty  dollars  a  month.  The  prizes 
are  for  those  who  perform  the  impossible.  If  a  thing  can 
be  done,  experience  and  skill  can  do  it;  if  a  thing  cannot 
be  done,  only  faith  can  do  it."^ 

Faith  is  akin  to  Pristine  Confidence  in  that  one  reaches 
out  to  ends  which  have  not  been  verified  as  possible,  and 
by  means  which  have  not  been  verified  as  relevant  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end. 

Faith  is  akin  to  Practical  Confidence  in  that  one  takes 
reason  into  consideration  in  reaching  out  to  ends  and  in 
determining  means. 

'Fosdick,  "The  Meaning  of  Faith,"  page  15. 
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Faith  is  different  from  Pristine  Confidence  in  that  in 
the  former  ends  and  means  are  worked  out  in  relation 
to  reason. 

Faith  is  different  from  Practical  Confidence  in  that 
ends  and  means  have  not  been  verified,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  unreasonable. 

Faith  differs  from  Pristine  Confidence  in  that  the  lat- 
ter is  a  type  of  belief  which  involves  only  a  partial  organi- 
zation of  the  feelings  and  motor  elements  of  life,  while 
faith  involves  a  relation  of  these  to  the  intellectual  or- 
ganization of  life. 

Moreover,  in  Pristine  Confidence  and  in  Practical  Con- 
fidence only  one  or  a  few  of  the  aft'ective  and  conative 
elements,  may  be  involved,  while  in  Faith  there  tends  to 
be  a  wider  integration  of  all  the  elements  of  life,  affective, 
conative  and  intellectual.  It  is  the  thrusting  out  of  life 
in  ventures  of  faith  which  expands  and  at  the  same  time 
integrates  all  the  powers  of  life  into  a  unity.  So  that,  at 
its  highest.  Faith  would  represent  a  condition  of  unity 
of  the  personality  where  no  one  element,  not  even  fear, 
would  be  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  life  and  thus  out 
of  control.  Fear,  instead  of  being  the  controlling  factor 
in  behaviour,  would  be  only  one  contributing  factor  in 
the  conduct  of  an  integrated  personality. 

The  annals  of  history  teem  with  the  records  of  Faith 
achievements.  Many  men  have  depended  on  the  vigour  of 
their  own  reactions  to  attain  the  desired  end,  but  more 
seem  to  have  depended  on  an  external  power,  usually  the 
Deity,  to  stimulate  their  energies  and  remove  obstructions 
in  their  way.  Religion  has  undoubtedly  been  the  great 
sustaining  power  of  Faith  achievements  and  with  that 
aspect  of  the  subject  we  will  chiefly  concern  ourselves  in 
this  section. 

There  are  three  distinct  problems  of  religious  belief, 
namely,  that  a  Supreme  Being  is,  secondly  that  He  is  of 
such  a  kind,  and  thirdly,  trust  in  God. 
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(6).  Religious  Belief 
(i).  Belief  tJmt  God  Is 

Just  how  men  conceived  of  personal  supernatural  be- 
ings is  an  interesting  problem  on  which  some  light  has 
been  thrown  by  various  writers.  But  whatever  the  motive 
force  may  have  been  we  know  that  men  have  been  prone 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  supreme  beings. 
They  adopted  a  submissive  attitude  towards  them,  in 
contrast  to  the  self-asserting  attitude  of  magic,  as  a 
method  of  producing  their  ends. 

The  traditional  motive  for  religious  belief  is  a  very 
strong  one  and  even  after  doubts  arise  concerning  that 
which  has  long  since  been  accepted  with  Unquestioning 
Credence,  the  belief  has  become  so  deep-seated  that  action 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  persists  in  spite  of  the  doubts, 
until  an  intelligent  readjustment  takes  place.  A  person 
may  then  have  Intellectual  Conviction  concerning  the 
being  of  God,  such  conviction  being  based  on  evidence  of 
various  kinds. 

(ii) .  Belief  That  God  Is  of  Such  a  Nature 

That  "God  is"  is  one  judgment,  and  "what  he  is"  is 
another.  The  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  has  been  a 
I)roblem  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world's  history  and 
the  interpretations  given  have  been  numerous,  and  still 
they  continue  to  be  so. 

The  various  religious  systems  have  given  vastly  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  ranging  from 
Polytheism  to  Monotheism ;  from  Deism  to  Theism  and 
Pantheism;  from  impersonal  to  personal,  and  from  per- 
sonal of  low  moral  nature  up  to  the  height  of  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  a  personal  God, 

All  these  different  views  have  been  held  at  some  time 
or  other  by  certain  peoples  living  on  earth.  Most  pro- 
tagonists of  a  certain  view  have  claimed  supernatural 
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revelation  as  their  authorit}*.  They  have  proceeded  to  act 
accordingly  and  felt  that  they  had  verifications  sufficient 
for  the  truth  of  their  view. 

But  the  reference  to  verification  in  this  connection 
raises  the  problem  of  the  relevance  of  a  verification  to  the 
truth  of  a  postulate  in  a  religious  system.  Religious  ex- 
perience derived  in  acting  on  a  postulate  is  a  source  of 
verification  for  most  men,  but  to  one  who  objects  that 
the  religious  experience  is  only  "subjective"  and  is  not 
relevant  to  the  verification  at  all,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
by  way  of  intellectually  convincing  him  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet  men  who  have  the  religious  experience  cling  to 
it  with  great  tenacity  and  value  it  supremely.  When  this 
is  reinforced  by  a  social  or  group  experience,  no  amount 
of  argument  can  overthrow  it. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  belief  that  God 
is,  and  that  He  is  of  such  a  nature.  These  beliefs  we  have 
regarded  as  judgments  influenced  greatly  in  their  forma- 
tion by  many  factors,  non-rational  as  well  as  rational, 
and  depending  largely  for  their  verification  on  religious 
experience.  They  cannot  be  proved  absurd  or  impossible 
by  reason;  on  the  other  hand  intellectual  processes  are 
employed  to  show  that  they  are  reasonable. 

{Hi).  Faith  or  Trust  in  God 

In  dealing  with  Pristine  Confidence  we  said  that  the 
savage  took  up  a  certain  attitude  towards  the  sacred,  ac- 
cepting the  fact  of  the  sacred,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sacred  from  his  elders  with  Unquestioning  Credence. 

We  have  not  called  this  attitude  Faith  because  we  pre- 
fer to  reserve  the  term  for  the  more  complex  attitude,  in- 
volving intellectual  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
affective-conative  elements,  with  the  derived  emotion  of 
confidence  on  the  other.    We  agree  with  Mr.  F.  11.  Brad- 
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ley  in  saying  tliat  "If  you  descend  below  a  certain  intel- 
lectual level  the  word  faith  becomes  inapplicable."^ 

It  would  appear  then  that  there  is  much  even  in  mod- 
ern society,  passing  under  the  name  of  Faith,  which  is 
really  much  more  akin  to  Pristine  Confidence.  Many 
people  accept  with  Unquestioning  Credence  that  God  is 
and  what  He  is,  and  never  question  these  early  impres- 
sions throughout  life. 

An  interesting  case  of  Pristine  Confidence  in  God,  was 
recently  reported  to  me  as  follows :  "From  a  very  early 
age  my  view  of  God  was  that  of  a  wonderful  Father,  who 
was  exceedingly  rich,  and  good,  and  loving  to  every  one  on 
this  earth.  This  Father  of  us  all  lived  in  a  wonderful 
mansion,  away  above  the  clouds,  stars,  sun  and  moon. 
The  grounds  around  this  mansion  were  all  pure  gold.  The 
streets  shone  all  the  time  as  the  sun  was  always  shining. 
There  were  beautiful  gates  around  these  grounds  and 
every  gate  was  a  different  kind  of  precious  stone. 

"When  we  all  went  there  to  live  we  were  provided  with 
beautiful  crowns  of  gold  to  wear,  and  lovely  long  flowing 
white  robes  (the  pride  of  a  child).  My  delight  was  that 
we  were  all  so  happy  there.  We  were  always  singing  or 
playing  on  a  harp,  or  some  musical  instrument.  I  was 
always  anxious  to  know  how  to  play  the  harp  so  I  would 
be  prepared  when  I  went  to  heaven. 

"The  little  girls  and  boys  were  always  playing  around 
the  streets  and  they  never  quarrelled  or  disagreed  be- 
cause they  all  loved  each  other  so  dearly  there,  and  be- 
sides, they  loved  God  so  much  they  did  not  want  to  dis- 
please Him.  I  was  always  envious  when  a  little  girl  or 
boy  died,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  delightful  to  live 
in  such  a  lovely  place. 

'Bradley,  "Faith,"  Philosophical  Review,  1911,  page  165.  Re- 
printed In  essays  on  "Truth  and  Reality,"  page  19. 
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'^Tlie  angels  were  always  hovering  over  us  with  their 
beautiful  white  wings,  watching  so  we  could  not  get  hurt, 
or  have  anything  happen  to  us  in  our  play. 

"In  this  wonderful  mansion  there  was  a  beautiful 
throne  where  God  always  sat,  and  on  his  right  hand  sat 
Jesus,  who  always  pleaded  with  God  for  anything  we 
especially  wanted.  By  asking  through  Jesus  I  thought 
we  were  more  likely  to  have  our  desires  gratified.  No 
matter  what  I  wanted,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  it 
and  I  would  get  it.  One  day  I  broke  my  dolly.  I  imme- 
diately wanted  another.  I  remember  going  off  by  myself 
and  praying  that  God  would  have  my  daddy  go  right  to 
town  and  get  one.  How  disappointed  I  was  when  he 
would  not  go ;  I  found  I  must  have  been  wrong.  I  gradu- 
ally learned  through  such  experiences  that  my  idea  of 
God  and  Jesus  and  heaven  needed  readjustment." 

There  is,  of  course,  in  this  belief  a  large  measure  of 
Unquestioning  Credence  as  to  God  and  Heaven.  The 
child  accepted  the  stories  as  told  her  by  her  parents  and 
Sunday-school  teachers,  embellishing  the  vision  thus 
gained  by  her  own  imagination.  The  desire  for  self-exal- 
tation is  very  evident  in  the  account  of  the  heavenly  ap- 
pearance, the  crown  and  the  lovely  white  flowing  robes. 
But  the  sentiment  of  love  is  also  evident  in  relation  to 
others  and  to  the  Heavenly  Father.  The  child  had  com- 
plete confidence  that  her  desires  would  be  realized  in  this 
celestial  realm.  Her  notion  of  prayer  is  interesting,  il- 
lustrating the  Pristine  type  of  confidence  in  attaining  the 
desired  end,  having  vague  ideas  about  the  means  em- 
ployed. The  shock  to  her  Pristine  Confidence  when  her 
father  would  not  go  and  buy  the  new  doll,  prepared  her, 
after  readjustment,  for  the  higher  level  of  religious  faith. 

There  are  some  people,  no  doubt,  who  go  through  life 
with  Pristine  Confidence  in  God,  never  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  readjustment  and  rise  to  the  higher 
level  of  faith.  The  Faith  of  a  little  child,  faith  here 
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meaning  Pristine  Confidence,  is  strong  indeed,  and  after 
once  having  lost  it,  it  is  difficult  to  readjust  ourselves  to 
all  the  relevant  facts  in  relation  to  the  unseen  in  such  a 
way  that  we  regain  the  quality  and  quantity  of  confi- 
dence in  the  religious  object,  which  the  child  has  in  its 
pristine  state. 

The  concei3tion  of  God  intellectually  entertained  is  an 
abstract  one,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this,  when  men  have  taken 
up  an  attitude  towards  the  universe  and,  as  it  were, 
reached  out  bej^ond  themselves  to  it,  they  have  usually 
claimed  that  they  have  found  a  Personal  Being.  And 
thus,  in  spite  of  the  abstractness  of  the  conception  of  God 
considered  intellectuall}',  men  react  to  Him  as  though 
He  were  concrete.  Christians  point  to  Christ  and  say, 
"God  is  like  that;"  and  that  is  as  close  as  they  can  come 
to  a  concrete  representation  of  the  Father. 

But  besides  being  Personal,  God  must  be  regarded  as 
of  a  definite  moral  nature  before  He  is  really  trusted.  As 
long  as  the  personal  Deity  is  regarded  as  capricious  in 
His  nature,  the  attitude  of  the  human  being  towards  Him 
must  be  one  in  which  fear  is  predominant.  Man  conse- 
quently spends  much  of  his  time  in  appeasing  His  wrath. 

But  later  on,  when  God  is  conceived  of  as  acting  ac- 
cording to  more  or  less  high  moral  principles.  He  becomes 
an  object  of  the  tender  emotion.  This  is  true  of  Jahveh, 
the  Hebrew  God,  after  the  prophets  have  interpreted  Him 
as  not  only  powerful,  but  essentially  good.  Hitherto  the 
Hebrews  regarded  Him  as  powerful  and  more  or  less 
capricious,  one  who  required  to  be  appeased  with  sacri- 
fices if  they  were  to  be  objects  of  His  favour.  The  pro- 
phets teach  the  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  measuring  up  morally  to  the  high  moral  qualities 
of  Jahveh.  Jahveh  is  sure  to  act  according  to  His  moral 
nature  and  He  can,  therefore,  be  trusted. 

The  Hebrews  thus  learned  under  the  guidance  of  the 
prophets  to  have  confidence  in  a  moral  God.    This  concep- 
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tion  is  further  enlarged  by  Christ,  who  spoke  of  God  as 
a  loving  Father,  in  whom  men  might  have  complete  trust. 
Thus,  when  God  is  interpreted  as  a  Being  conditioned 
within  Himself  to  act  morallv,  trust  in  Him  or  faith  in 
Him  is  possible. 

But  there  is  a  further  and  very  important  considera- 
tion :  we  must  feel  that  the  ends  which  we  desire  are  in 
harmony  with  God's  nature  and  will,  if  we  are  to  have 
confidence  in  attaining  them  through  His  aid.  This  leads 
to  a  criticism  of  desired  ends.  We  inhibit  those  desires 
which  are  out  of  harmony  with  ends  which  we  feel  God 
would  desire  for  us.  This  implies  a  development  of  our 
self-regarding  sentiment,  absorbing  within  it  a  content 
of  moral  conceptions,  not  of  our  social  environment  alone, 
but  of  the  environment  of  God.  The  self-regarding  senti- 
ment developed  in  the  presence  of  God  creates  a  strength 
of  will  that  strives  for  ends  which  appear  impossible  to 
a  society  living  largely  on  Practical  Confidence. 

Frequently  we  are  placed  in  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  we  desire  self-preservation,  or  the 
safety  of  a  friend,  or  health,  or  food,  or  a  new  spirit  in 
life  or  multitudinous  other  things.  We  have  no  control; 
we  are  powerless  in  so  far  as  verified  means  are  concerned, 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  have  Practical  Confidence  in 
their  attainment.    We  become  anxious  or  even  despair. 

In  such  crises  in  life  the  man  who  believes  that  there 
is  a  God,  but  who  has  hitherto  not  acted  according  to 
his  belief,  frantically  implores  assistance.  On  the  con- 
trary the  man  who  has  learned  to  trust  God,  has  Faith  in 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end,  or  in  one  that  is  better 
for  him  and  all  concerned,  than  the  one  he  specificallj' 
desires.  The  fact  of  God  and  confidence  in  Him  may  be 
such  potent  factors  in  a  man's  life  that  any  apparent 
obstructions,  when  squarely  faced,  are  not  really  obstruc- 
tions to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  he  desires.  Ultimately 
indeed  the  ends  he  desires  are  the  ends  God  desires  for 
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him ;  and  lieuce  despair  can  never  arise,  for  no  insuperable 
obstruction  will  ever  really  be  encountered. 

The  one  who  has  .learned  to  trust  God  not  only  in  the 
crises  of  life,  but  also  in  everyday  affairs,  has  voluntarily 
identified  his  will  with  the  will  of  God.  God  is  believed 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  ultimately  nothing  can  ob- 
struct the  working  out  of  His  purpose  and,  therefore,  no 
obstruction  can  possibly  be  encountered  which  creates 
anxiety.  The  derived  emotion  of  confidence  is  the  pre- 
vailing emotion,  as  a  man  goes  about  his  life  work  in 
Faith. 

This,  I  think,  represents  religious  faith  at  its  highest. 
No  obstructions  can  possibly  be  encountered  in  desiring 
ends  to  the  one  who  voluntarily  identifies  his  will  with 
the  will  of  a  moral  and  loving  Father,  whose  willed  ends 
are  regarded  as  at  least  ultimately  triumphant.  This  is 
not  fatalism,  but  Faith.  Man  does  not  merely  acquiesce 
in  what  happens,  for  that  may  be  produced  not  by  the 
will  of  God,  but  by  the  will  of  man.  On  the  contrary  he 
responds  to  the  appeal  of  a  loving  God  and  voluntarily 
strives  for  the  ends  which  He  would  will.  The  derived 
emotion  of  confidence  during  the  reaction,  lengthy  though 
it  may  be,  never  gives  way  even  to  hope,  let  alone  to 
doubt,  or  despair. 

Religious  Faith  at  its  highest  would  seem  to  involve: 

(a)  The  integration  of  the  elements  of  life  into  a  uni-- 

fied  personality  so  that  all  the  elements  are 
under  rational  and  voluntary  control. 

(b)  Venturing  out  towards,  or  reacting  to  ends  or 

purposes  considered  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  a  rational  and  moral  God,  even  though 
the  possibility  of  tlio  attainment  of  such  ends 
has  not  hitherto  been  verified  in  experience. 

(c)  The  derived  emotion  of  confidence  as  a  prevailing 

emotion  through  the  process. 
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Such  complete  integration  of  all  the  elements  of  life 
which  seems  necessary  for  perfect  faith  is  rare,  and  in- 
deed faith  at  its  highest  is  rare.  But  even  though  it  may 
be  the  work  of  a  lifetime  to  acquire  faith  in  its  highest 
sense,  as  a  permanent  condition  of  life,  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  we  rise  to  it  at  odd  moments  in  life.  We 
have,  as  it  were,  flashes  of  faith  even  as  we  have  flashes 
of  inspiration,  and  in  such  moments  the  impossible  be- 
comes possible. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  speak  too  glibly  about  "hav- 
ing faith,"  and  men  are  exhorted  to  have  faith  without 
being  taught  what  it  implies  and  what  difficulties  there 
are  in  the  way  of  attaining  it.  It  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
hard  work  to  attain  it  as  a  permanent  condition  or  atti- 
tude of  life,  but  at  times  we  seem  to  have  reached  it 
when  we  are  gripped  by  some  power  beyond  ourselves, 
whether  human  or  Divine.  St.  Paul's  view,  apparently, 
is  that  we  cannot  attain  to  faith  of  ourselves — it  is  the 
gift  of  God.  He  is  at  least  right  in  emphasizing  the 
difficulty  of  having  faith,  as  far  as  our  own  efforts  are 
concerned. 

(c).  The  Strength  of  ''Faith" 

The  strength  of  faith  depends  in  part  upon  the 
strength  of  reaction  towards  the  desired  end.  If  that  is 
strong  the  derived  emotion  of  confidence  is  correspond- 
ingly strong. 

And  this  implies  a  strength  of  will.  The  dispositions 
must  be  organized  about  the  self-regarding  sentiment  as 
a  core  of  personality,  so  that  they  may  react  in  their 
strength  towards  the  ends  chosen  by  the  will.  The  real 
strength  of  faith  is  thus,  using  Donald  Hankey's  phrase, 
"Betting  one's  whole  life."  A  progressive  integration  of 
all  the  powers  of  life  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
a  strong  faith.  The  self-regarding  sentiment,  moreover, 
should  have  absorbed  within  it  a  unified  moral  law  of  a 
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high  character,  and  not  be  subject  to  diverse  moral  pre- 
cepts pulling  contrary  to  each  other.  The  immoral  man, 
therefore,  cannot  have  strong  confidence  or  real  faith  in 
a  moral  God. 

On  the  other  hand  a  man  who  has  learned  to  trust  in 
God  may  afterwards  intellectually  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  being  of  God,  but  even  in  spite  of  his  intellectual 
doubt  he  often  remains  fairly  firm  in  his  confidence.  The 
Pristine  Confidence  developed  in  childhood  is  valuable  in 
tiding  over  times  of  intellectual  readjustment  in  later 
youth  and  early  manhood,  until  one  had  developed 
reasons  for  his  belief  and  attained  faith  in  God.  "Many 
a  man  has  been  held  fast  by  his  trust  in  God  while  in  per- 
plexity he  thought  out  his  beliefs  about  God."^ 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  in  strengthening  Faith  is 
the  multiplication  of  successful  ventures.  The  man  who 
will  not  venture  lacks  faith,  while  the  one  who  engages 
in  ever  more  hazardous  ventures,  staking  his  life  every 
time  on  the  issue,  develops  an  indomitable  faith. 

The  influence  of  suggestion,  interpreted  as  divine,  in 
religious  experience  is  great,  at  any  rate  to  some  men,  in 
stimulating  their  reactions  to  a  desired  end  and  thereby 
strengthening  their  faith.  When  they  experience  the 
*'still  small  voice"  approving  the  end  for  which  they  are 
striving,  and  assuring  them  of  aid  in  attaining  it,  the 
emotion  of  confidence  is  greatly  increased.  The  achieve- 
ments of  such  faith  have  been  notable  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  so 
impressed  by  the  Divine  response  to  the  human  soul  that 
instead  of  regarding  faith  as  a  human  attitude  attained 
by  man,  he  regards  faith  as  the  gift  of  God.  W.  H.  P. 
Hatch  writes  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith,  "Faith,  which 
is  itself  a  gift  of  God,  is  the  sole  channel  through  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  get  into  a  person  and  possess  him, 

iFosdick,  "The  Meaning  of  Faith,"  page  95. 


or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  means  whereby  one  enters 
into  that  mystical  relationship  Avith  the  Divine  which 
constitutes  religion."^ 

(d).  Doiiht  and  Disbelief,  Anxiety  and  Despair 

We  may  doubt  or  disbelieve  in  the  Being  of  God,  or 
concerning  the  nature  of  God,  or  we  may  have  anxiety 
or  despair  concerning  His  aid  in  attaining  ends  we  desire. 
Few  entirely  disbelieve  in  God's  existence,  but  not  a,  few 
doubt.  Concerning  the  nature  of  God  there  is  much  doubt 
and  disbelief  due  to  some  extent  to  the  multiple  inter- 
pretations given  b}'  different  religious  systems  and  by  dif- 
fering theologians  in  the  same  religious  system.  When  a 
person  doubts  the  views  he  accepted  in  youth  with  Un- 
questioning Credence  and  has  made  a  judgment  as  to  the 
Being  and  nature  of  God,  he  either  rises  to  the  level  of 
positive  conviction  or  he  disbelieves.  If  he  believes  that 
God  is,  and  that  He  is  worthy  of  trust,  then  he  is  prepared 
to  exercise  faith.  And  if  he  can  pull  himself  together 
sufficiently  to  will  such  ends  as  God  would  approve,  then 
he  may  thrust  himself  out  towards  them  with  confidence. 
This  is  where  the  real  test  comes  in  by  way  of  verifying 
one's  belief  in  God  and  His  nature.  Multitudes  of  men 
have  claimed  the  assistance  of  God  in  carrying  them 
through  hazardous  ventures,  and  such  verification  cannot 
be  shaken  by  intellectual  argument  or  criticism.  The 
judgment  that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  of  such  a  kind  has 
been  verified  satisfactorily  for  them.  Ventures  of  Faith 
then  play  a  double  role;  they  verify  the  postulates  con- 
cerning God  and  His  nature,  and  they  prepare  for  even 
greater  ventures,  thereby  strengthening  Faith. 

But  delay  in  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end  is  a  diffi- 
culty to  many,  causing  anxiety  or  even  despair  in  God's 
ability  or  willingness  to  aid.  Long  sustained  effort,  even 
in  Faith,  is  difficult.     ''Why  doesn't  God  if  He  is  good, 

'W.  H.  P.  Hatch,  "The  Pauline  Idea  of  Faith,"  page  42. 
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stop  the  war?"  was  said  by  many  an  anxious  soul  during 
the  weary  years  of  the  war.  In  such  a  case  readjustment 
may  take  place  and  peace  of  mind  may  be  regained  by 
criticizing  either  the  end  desired,  to  see  if  it  is  in  har- 
mony with  God's  moral  nature,  or  our  view  of  God's 
nature,  to  see  if  we  are  thinking  of  Him  along  right  lines. 

Other  sources  of  doubt,  anxiety  and  despair  are  weak- 
ness of  will,  weakness  of  the  primary  elements  of  char- 
acter, pessimistic  temperament,  lack  of  integration  of  the 
elements  of  personality,  and  dimness  of  moral  apprecia- 
tion. 

In  overcoming  doubt  and  despair,  the  contagion  of 
a  soul  full  of  Faith  is  a  most  potent  force,  greater  than 
intellectual  argument,  great  though  this  is.  In  venturing 
with  a  venturing  soul,  doubt  and  despair  give  way  to 
faith. 

(e).  Christ's  Teaching  Concerning  Faith 

There  seems  to  be  justification  in  the  synoptic  Gospel 
records  for  the  view  of  faith  which  we  have  presented 
above.  Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  have  faith  in  God 
as  a  wise  and  loving  Father,  as  He  had  faith  and  trust 
in  Him.  He  exhorted  His  astonished  disciples  to  "Have 
faith  in  God,"  and  told  them  that  the  seemingly  impos- 
sible things  might  be  done  if  they  lived  in  this  attitude  of 
trust  in  God.^ 

On  one  occasion  when  the  disciples  were  despairing  of 
their  self-preservation,  being  placed  in  conditions  over 
which  they  had  no  control  (a  storm  at  sea),  He  upbraided 
them  for  their  anxiety.  If  they  had  learned  to  trust  God, 
they  might  even  inhibit  such  intense  fear  concerning 
their  self-preservation  as  must  have  been  aroused.  By 
identifying  their  will  with  God's  will  and  reacting  to 
Him  accordingly,  things  were  seen  in  their  true  perspec- 

iMatt.  17:  20;  Matt.  21:  21;  Luke  17:  5;  Mark  11:  22. 
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tive,  and  if  anxiety  did  arise,  it  would  only  be  momen- 
tary.   It  would  not  control  behaviour.^ 

The  man  whose  character  was  integrated  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  really  to  identify  his  will  with  the  will  of 
God,  would  not  be  shaken  by  a  sudden  fear,  even  of  suf- 
fering, or  of  his  own  destruction.  That  after  all  may  be 
an  incident  in  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  with  which 
he  has  identitied  himself.  Such  faith  is,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  difficult  to  attain,  and  yet  how  wonderfully  it 
has  been  attained  by  some  of  the  great  saints.  But  to 
many  of  us,  if  we  have  it  at  all,  it  seems  to  come  only  at 
odd  moments.  Such  moments,  however,  are  those  which 
mean  most  in  life. 

The  Gospels  also  provide  examples  of  "Practical  Con- 
fidence." Those  afflicted  with  bodily  infirmities  had  seen 
or  heard  of  Jesus  curing  many  another,  and  as  they  de- 
sired health  they  had  confidence  in  attaining  it  through 
the  help  of  Jesus.^  "Thy  trust  hath  cured  thee,'"  was 
His  frequent  explanation.  This,  however,  was  mani- 
festly trust  in  Jesus  Himself  as  a  healer  rather  than 
trust  in  God.  "Such  trust  in  Jesus'  power  to  heal  was 
psychologically  necessary  for  the  effecting  of  a  cure."* 

i:  25. 


^Matt.  8:  26;  Mark  4:  40;  Luke 
'Matt.  9:  29;  Matt.  15:  28. 
'Matt.  9:  22;  Mark  10:  52. 
*Hatch,  "Pauline  Idea  of  Faith," 
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VII.  Beliefs  of  Abnormal  Persons 

(a).  Reversion  to  Pristine  Confidence 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  the  positive  conno- 
tation of  the  term  "abnormal,"  and  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  mark  oif  sharply  the  normal  from  the  abnormal, 
particularly  in  the  processes  involved  in  belief.  There 
seems  to  be  a  large  mid-realm  of  beliefs  or  half-beliefs,  as 
it  were,  between  that  which  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
normal  and  that  which  is  labelled  abnormal.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  the  normal  phantasy  or  day-dream 
from  the  abnormal  phantasy,  except  that  possibly  the 
latter  leads  to  action  out  of  accord  with  the  social  en- 
vironment and  it  may  not  be  so  easily  dispelled  by 
society. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  our  province,  to  deal  to 
any  extent  with  the  intricate  details  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology. We  are  concerned  only  with  abnormality  in 
belief,  which  abnormality,  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
we  loosely  define  as  regression  or  retrogression  to  -the 
lower  levels  of  belief  after  it  has  become  possible  to  live 
on  a  higher  level;  or  arrested  development  at  the  lower 
levels  when  normally  one  should  progress  to  the  higher. 
Practical  Confidence  and  Faith  give  place  to  Pristine  Con- 
fidence, and  Unquestioning  Credence  displaces  Intellec- 
tual Conviction. 

The  child  has  his  phantasies:  he  believes  them  and 
they  provide  satisfaction  for  his  desires.  The  ends  which 
he  is  to  attain,  or  has  just  now  attained,  and  the  means 
used  are  not  critically  examined,  but  he  rejoices  in  his 
Pristine  Confidence.  And  so  it  is  with  many  an  otherwise 
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normal  adult.  Day-dreaming  is  enjoyed.  Satisfactions 
denied  in  real  life  are  realized  in  the  world  of  fancy,  and 
for  the  time  being,  one  likes  to  believe  them.  He  must 
not,  of  course,  always  live  in  his  phantasy :  otherwise  he 
is  labelled  abnormal,  or  insane.  That  seems  to  be  the 
difference.  If  one  can  enjoy  his  phantasies  and  then  hold 
them  up  before  him,  and  insist  that  he  does  not  really 
believe  such  fantastic  creations,  he  is  regarded  as  quite 
normal.  Such  phantasies  provide  release  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  life  and  fulfil  a  function  similar  to  that  per- 
formed by  fiction,  or  moving  pictures.  But  if  one's  phan- 
tasies lead  continually  to  action  out  of  accord  with  his 
social  environment,  and  if  they  cannot  be  dispelled  by  in- 
tellectual criticism,  then  the  person  harbouring  such 
belief  is  abnormal. 

Unconscious  desires  are  supposed  to  be  operating  in 
phantasies,  and  as  they  proceed  to  and  find  their  fulfil- 
ment, no  obstruction  being  encountered  in  a  world  of  un- 
reality, the  derived  emotion  of  confidence  prevails 
throughout  the  process.  A  girl,  for  example,  with  a 
strong,  self-assertive  tendency,  which  has  been  forcibly 
repressed,  may  imagine  a  population  over  whom  she 
reigns  as  queen.  She  believes  that  she  is  a  queen,  and  no 
amount  of  social  criticism  can  dispel  the  phantasy. 

The  phenomena  of  hysteria  and  of  dissociated  and 
multiple  personality  are  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  theory  of  wish  fulfilment.  In  multiple  personality 
one  complex  or  another  for  a  time  is  found  realizing  it- 
self; and  in  such  a  carefully  guarded  world  of  ideas  no 
obstruction  can  be  encountered,  so  that  confidence  arises 
and  prevails.  Hence,  the  unassailable  character  of  the 
belief. 

Some  types  of  delusions  may  be  similarly  accounted 
for,  particularly  the  delusions  of  grandeur,  expansive 
delusions  or  megalomania.  Obstructions  in  the  way  of 
fulfilment  cannot  really  arise,  because  the  victim  of  the 
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delusion  neglects,  as  far  as  possible,  any  facts  which  are 
contrary  or  contradictory  to  his  belief.  If,  however,  he 
must  take  some  such  facts  into  consideration  he  uses  the 
subtle  method  of  rationalization,  whereby  they  are  con- 
strued in  such  a  way  that  their  actual  meaning  is  com- 
pletely hidden. 

In  the  case  of  the  paranoiac,  there  is  often  a  remark- 
able show  of  "reasoning,"  even  to  the  extent  of  deceiving 
those  who  are  on  the  look  out  for  it.  But  in  its  last  analy- 
sis such  reasoning  is  rationalization,  for  the  relations,  so 
apparently  relevant,  are,  when  examined,  really  irrele- 
vant. 

(6).  Anxiety  and  Despair 

The  records  of  the  psycho-analyst  teem  with  examples 
of  abnormal  fears  and  phobias,  which  produce  in  the 
patient  a  condition  of  nervous  anxiety.  Few  positive 
outward  reactions  take  place  with  confidence  except  by 
way  of  defences  against  the  inevitable  something  which 
is  for  ever  impending.  Fear  is  the  great  inhibitor  of  ac- 
tion, especially  of  sustained  action.  The  abnormal  fear 
strikes  across  the  path  of  certain  desires,  and  has  the 
force  of  an  obstruction,  so  that  a  conflict  arises  and  the 
derived  emotions  of  confidence  and  hope  give  way  to 
anxiety  or  despair.  When  one  is  placed  in  particularly 
difficult  situations  where  responsibility  weighs  heavily, 
the  anxiety  neurosis  not  uncommonly  arises. 

It  would  seem  that  as  intelligence  develops,  more  com- 
plex situations  are  created  and  hence  the  realization  of 
ends  becomes  a  much  more  arduous  task.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  possibility  of  ends  is  a  problem  demanding 
more  critical  examination,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
multiplicity  of  factors  to  be  judged  in  working  out  the 
means  to  attain  the  ends  presents  a  still  more  difficult 
problem.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  as  intelligence  de- 
velops and  creates  an  ever  more  complex  civilization,  the 
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penalty  must  be  paid  in  a  greater  tendency  towards  the 
anxiety-neurosis  with  a  consequent  loss  of  Practical  Con- 
fidence. Refuge  may  then  be  sought  in  compensating 
phantasies  and  delusions  where  Pristine  Confidence 
flourishes, 

(c)  Reversion  to  TJnqu^stiomng  Credence 

Regression  may  also  take  place  in  beliefs  related  more 
particularly  to  the  cognitive  and  intellectual  part  of  life. 
That  is  to  say,  one  who  has  previously  achieved  a  certain 
degree  of  intellectual  development,  may,  in  some  situa- 
tions calling  for  critical  judgment,  believe  with  Unques- 
tioning Credence.  Argument  by  others  is  not  always,  if 
at  all,  effective  in  convincing  him  that  he  is  in  error.  Il- 
lusions, hallucinations,  delusions,  provide  examples  of 
this  phenomenon.  Delusions  and  hallucinations  are  fre- 
quent concomitants  of  pathological  conditions.  In  the 
case  of  the  illusion,  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  cer- 
tain data  such  as  creaking  doors,  or  footsteps  which  cor- 
respond with  the  dominant  affective-conative  condition  of 
the  moment.  On  account  of  this  condition,  associations 
diverse  from  the  prevailing  content  are  given  no  place, 
and  hence  a  oneness  of  association  prevails  and  belief  en- 
sues with  a  positive  response  to  the  situation.  When  be- 
lief arises  in  this  way,  that  is,  when  no  conscious  judg- 
ments have  to  be  made,  because  there  is  no  diversity  of 
association,  we  have  named  the  belief  Unquestioning 
Credence. 

Hallucinations,  such  as  voices  which  hail  the  patient 
with  the  grandiose  delusion  as  the  rightful  claimant  to 
an  imperial  throne,  exhibit  a  mechanism  in  belief  similar 
to  that  of  illusions.  Oneness  of  suggestion,  or  oneness  of 
association  prevails,  no  judgment  has  to  be  made,  and  so 
Unquestioning  Credence,  as  opposed  to  Intellectual  Con- 
viction, results.  Of  course,  there  are  some  pseudo-hallu- 
cinations recognized  as  such  by  the  patient,  and  in  such 
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cases  the  hallucination  is  not  believed.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the}'  are  believed  and  a  positive  response  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  the  oneness  of  association  or 
suggestion. 

The  hypnotic  state  is  a  further  illustration  of  rever- 
sion to  the  lower  types  of  belief  after  one  has  lived  on  a 
higher  level.  The  subject  when  hypnotized  is  completely 
under  the  suggestive  control  of  the  hypnotist  and  he  be- 
haves accordingly.  No  criticism  of  the  suggestions  seems 
to  develop,  and  in  the  condition  of  oneness  of  suggestion 
a  response  is  made  in  Unquestioning  Credence.  The  post- 
hypnotic suggestion  likewise  is  received  with  Unques- 
tioning Credence,  and  later  the  appropriate  behaviour 
takes  place.  The  suggestion  seems  to  be  so  guarded  by 
the  subject  that  no  diversity  of  suggestion  or  association 
arises,  but  after  he  has  acted  according  to  the  suggestion 
given,  if  he  is  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  gives  reasons,  he 
rationalizes.  He  has  really  reacted  to  a  situation  with 
Unquestioning  Credence,  but  he  does  not  think  so,  and 
he  tries  to  make  others  believe  that  his  behaviour  is  per- 
fectly rational. 

In  everyday  life  the  same  sort  of  phenomenon  is  often 
evident.  We  begin  doing  something  because  we  like  it, 
or  because  we  have  been  taught  to  do  so  in  youth,  and 
later  on  we  establish  a  case  for  it,  insisting  that  the  be- 
lief which  prompts  it  is  of  the  nature  of  Intellectual  Con- 
viction. Social  customs  often  begin  as  pleasant  or 
chance  reactions  to  a  particular,  environment.  They  be- 
come habitual,  and  then,  if  controversies  arise,  we  estab- 
lish an  argument  for  our  practices,  making  them  appear 
as  the  result  of  Intellectual  Conviction.  Intellectual 
Conviction  as  to  value  thus  comes  after  rather  than  before 
the  establishment  of  many  a  practice,  or  custom,  or  rite, 
or  institution.  Rationalism  is  a  device  resorted  to  not 
only  by  abnormal  persons,  but  by  human  beings  in  gen- 
eral, in  presenting  their  beliefs. 
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(d).  Unconscious  Hereditary  Influences  in  Beliefs 

Jung  has  advanced  the  theory  that  in  the  constitution 
of  each  individual  there  is  evidence  of  a  collective  uncon- 
scious, which  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  trends  of 
all  our  thinking.  'This  collective  unconscious  reveals  it- 
self in  certain  archetypes,  ideas  which  have  a  wide  sym- 
bolical function,  images  which  stand  for  or  symbolize 
certain  universally  recurrent  relations  and  problems  of 
human  life."^  Particular  types  of  civilization  have  de- 
veloped in  the  races  of  men  living  under  the  definite 
trends  in  their  collective  unconscious.  These  qualities,  or 
trends,  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  from  the  race  to  the  individual.  Besides  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  the  collective  unconscious  of  each 
race  there  are  certain  archetypes  common  to  the  whole 
human  race. 

While  there  is  as  yet  no  convincing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Jung's  theory,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  something  like  his  archetypes  may  have 
to  be  postulated.  McDougall  writes,  "the  innate  basis 
of  the  mind  is  richer,  more  complex,  than  present-day 
science  is  willing  to  admit.  On  both  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual sides  the  innate  potentialities  are  richer,  more 
various,  and  more  specific  than  can  be  described  in  terms 
of  degrees  of  intelligence  and  degrees  of  strength  of  the 
several  instinctive  impulses.  Just  as  that  peculiarity 
which  enables  a  man  to  become  a  great  mathematician 
(or  a  great  musician),  is  certainly  innate  and  hereditary, 
though  we  cannot  define  or  conceive  in  what  this  heredi- 
tary basis  consists,  so  also  the  development  of  the  highest 
moral  character  only  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  a  hitherto 
undefined  innate  and  hereditary  peculiarity."^ 

It  seems  q\iite  probable  that  the  ease  with  which  cer- 
tain races  of  human  beings  believe  definite  things  about 

iMcDougall,  "Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy?"  page  125. 
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religion,  the  state,  society,  or  morality,  may  be  due  not 
only  to  the  unity  of  suggestion  pressed  in  upon  them,  but 
also  to  some  unconscious  bias  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  them  from  their  ancestors.  Certain  of  the  categories 
in  terms  of  which  human  beings  ordinarily  think,  may 
also  be  thus  transmitted  to  them.  Whether  the  theory 
be  true  or  false,  it  does  not  materially  concern  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  belief  which  we  have  been  maintaining. 
One  is  inclined,  however,  to  think  with  McDougall,  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  substantiated  by  careful  experimental 
investigation."^ 

'McDougall,    'Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy?"  page  132. 
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